THI  NATION  AL  UTAH  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


For  smart  young  luear ...  a 
uersatile  square  of  Bernson's 
Dream-Glo  BEMBERG*  rayon 
designed  by  Alice  Johnson 


It  doubles  in  brass  \ 

as  a  scarf,  tunic,  sash,  or  \  \ 

snood  or  it  can  be  transformed  \ 

quickly  and  easily  into  a  stunning  date^^ — 
blouse.  Your  customers  will  see  it  advertised 
in  consumer  publications ...  be  sure  it  has  the 
‘'Made  of  BEMBERG  rayon**  label  they*ll 
look  for. 


Educational  Service  Bureau 


AMERICAN 

261  Fifth  A  venue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


CORPORATION 


BHMBERG 


k  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


•  Just  to  remind  yourself  that  Cannon's 
coming  out  with  carnations,  big  as  life! 

•  Not  that  you'll  need  reminding,  for 
you're  bound  to  meet  them  in  this  flower- 
crisp,  garden-bright  new  bathroom  scheme 
in  |ust  about  every  women's  magazine 
you  leaf  through  right  now. 

'  •  It's  the  latest  in  a  series  that's  won  tre¬ 
mendous  reader-interest.  We  mean  “tre¬ 
mendous,"  too  .  .  .  because  survey  figures 
tell  us  that  9  out  of  10  women  stop  .  .  . 
look  .  .  .  and  linger  over  each  advertisement 
in  this  powerful  campaign. 


Nearly  60,000,000  readers  will  see  20,000,000  copies  of  this 
advertisement  in  the  following  magazines,  in  the  most  extensive 
schedule  ever  to  carry  Cannon  messages  to  your  customers: 


•  They're  looking  to  Cannon  for  trend¬ 
setting  fashion  .  .  .  and  storing  up  a  lot  of 
plans  in  which  you’ll  have  a  part — selling 
the  smart  styles,  fresh  shades,  sound  towel 
values  Cannon  is  readying  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  right  now.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70 
Worth  Street,  New  York  City  13. 


FOR  MORE 
THAN 
50  YEARS 


San 

Francisco 

Examiner 

Represented  Netionelly  by 
the  Heerst  Advertising  Service 
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INTELLIGENT  LABOR  LEADERSHIP 

ESTERDAY  we  heard  a  story  of  labor 
relations  which  seems  to  us  so  refresh¬ 
ing  and  so  important  as  a  possible  harbinger 
of  better  times  to  come  that  we  tell  it  to  you. 
It  came  to  us  from  the  employer  side  and  it 
is  second  hand,  so,  of  course,  we  cannot  vouch 
for  its  accuracy  but  even  if  it  may  not  have 
happened  exactly  this  way,  it  is  interesting 
because  it  points  so  clearly  to  the  way  out  of 
a  lot  of  our  troubles. 

It  seems  that  over  in  New  Jersey  a  strike  of 
textile  dyers  recently  occurred.  After  some 
period  of  work  stoppage  the  strike  was  ended 
by  the  employers  yielding  to  the  pay  demands 
of  the  union.  Then  the  labor  leader  called 
his  members  together  and  talked  to  them  in 
a  serious  vein. 

.As  we  get  the  story,  he  told  them  he  had 
now  secured  for  them  all  that  he  could  expect 
to  get  for  them  from  their  employers.  Now 
ilie  time  had  come  when  they  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  something  to  their  employers 
for  what  they  are  getting.  He  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  in  that  area  there  formerly  had  been 
some  1 2,000  dyers  employed  but  it  had  fallen 
in  a  few  years  to  5,000.  If  this  process  of  attri¬ 


tion  was  not  to  be  continued  it  was  up  to 
them  to  do  a  better  job  and  give  their  em¬ 
ployers  as  much  as  they  could. 

Apparently  this  counsel  sank  in,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  results.  The  concern  through  which  our 
information  came  actually  has  found  the  dy¬ 
ers  doing  about  20  p>er  cent  more  work  than 
they  did  even  during  the  war  emergency. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  spirit  should  prevail 
throughout  the  nation  there  would  be  no 
good  reason  for  labor  disputes,  for  no  sane 
employer  could  object  to  paying  men  all  they 
were  willing  and  able  to  earn. 

HANG  TOGETHER  OR  SEPARATELY? 

OUR  good  friend  Amos  Parrish,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  recent  clinic,  tendered 
a  very  significant  luncheon  to  a  large  number 
of  retailers  and  manufacturers.  The  theme  of 
the  talks  was  the  vital  necessity  of  real  coop¬ 
eration  and  understanding  between  retailers 
and  their  resources.  We  think  the  meeting 
accomplished  something  because  all  of  the 
arguments  were  sound  and  practical.  There 
was  an  absence  of  Pollyanna-ism  or  sticky 
sentiment.  It  was  a  case  of  “we  hang  together 
or  we  may  hang  separately”,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  expressed  it. 
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Surely  it  is  just  plain  common  sense  to 
realize  that,  in  meeting  the  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  us,  the  retailer  and  his 
supplier  should  be  the  closest  of  allies.  Neith¬ 
er  could  function  without  the  other.  Both 
are  entirely  reliant  upon  the  public  and  the 
public,  in  turn,  depends  upon  both— not  only 
for  goods  and  services  but  for  employment 
through  which  the  means  to  satisfy  consumer 
needs  are  available. 

The  important  objectives  of  both  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  manufacturer  are  parallel  and 
close  together.  It  is  only  in  the  smaller  things 
that  their  interests  at  times  seem  to  be  in 
conflict.  While  they  move  together  down  the 
broad  highway  of  the  common  good  there 
can  be  no  conflict.  It  is  only  when  one  makes 
a  misstep  and  collides  with  the  other  that 
there  can  be  any  disagreement. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  frequent  causes 
of  irritation  in  the  relationship  of  these  two 
important  factors.  Such  disturbances  have 
been  due  to  the  retailer  attempting  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  manufacturer  allowing  himself  to  take  too 
narrow  a  view  of  what  is  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  both.  It  would  be  pointless  to  set 
forth  here  all  the  causes  of  friction  which  in 
the  past  have  occurred  in  these  trade  rela¬ 
tionships.  They  are  well  known  to  both  sides. 

Progress  in  any  worth  while  endeavor  is 
a  slow  thing,  but  any  progress  is  worth  while. 
To  expect  that  we  are  now  to  have  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  the  relationship 
of  retailers  and  their  resources  would  be  only 
to  encourage  a  silly  optimism.  There  still 
will  be  chiseling  buyers  and  the  unprincipled, 
grasping  seller  has  not  so  far  been  indicted 
with  the  war  criminals,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
unduly  optimistic  to  believe  that  sensible  men 
of  good  intent  will  be  eager  to  do  what  they 
can  to  banish  suspicion  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  to  call  a  truce  on  the  petty  tricks  which 
disorganize  the  market,  and  to  work  with 
others  in  their  own  interests. 


Our  own  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of  our 
important  Vendors’  Relations  Committee, 
over  the  years,  has  exerted  a  great  infUience 
for  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
buyer  and  seller.  The  services  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  offered  freely  in  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  of  retailers. 
His  work  will  go  on  and  we  believe  it  will 
meet  with  an  even  better  reception  from  re¬ 
sources  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

At  Mr.  Parrish’s  luncheon,  in  addition  to 
his  own  admirable  statement.  Bill  Street,  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  delivered  a  talk  which 
was  a  gem.  You  will  find  it  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Frank  Folsom,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  our  retail  group  but  now  of 
RCA-Victor,  also  made  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  better  relationships.  We  think 
Amos  did  an  outstanding  job. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION? 

ITHIN  the  last  week  or  so  some 
very  prominent  spokesmen  have  had 
something  to  say  which,  inferentially,  w^ould 
indicate  the  old  cry  of  “high  distribution 
costs’’  is  about  to  be  raised  again. 

Following  the  previous  world  war  that  cry 
became  so  loud  that  Congress  by  joint  reso¬ 
lution  ordered  an  investigation.  This  work 
was  carried  on  over  a  period  of  many  months 
by  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  In¬ 
quiry.  The  Commission  investigated  agricul¬ 
ture,  banking,  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

After  prolonged  study  the  Commission  is¬ 
sued  a  monumental  report  which  gave  distri¬ 
bution  and  retailing  a  completely  clean  bill 
of  health.  For  the  time  the  clamor  died.  Now 
it  seems  likely  to  be  raised  again. 

How  shall  we  meet  it  this  time?  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  effective  way,  and  that 
is  to  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
wish  to  understand  have  access  to  the  facts. 

As  the  result  of  some  35  years  of  conscien¬ 
tious  study  of  retail  distribution  we  are  con- 
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vinted  that  retailing  has  nothing  of  which 
to  be  ashamed,  nothing  which  could  not  be 
placed  before  the  gaze  of  all  men. 

Under  our  modern  economic  system  the 
industries  produce  huge  quantities  of  things 
which  the  public  need.  The  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer,  for  example,  could  make  shoes  and  pile 
them  up  until  they  reached  the  skies  and  they 
would  do  few  people  any  good.  Someone  must 
supply  the  time  and  place  utilities.  This  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  job  of  the  retailer.  He  does 
it  and  makes  a  modest  charge  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  ser\  ices  he  renders. 

The  held  of  retailing  is  open  to  anyone 
who  chooses  to  offer  his  service  to  the  public 
and,  at  some  time  or  other,  it  would  seem  that 
nearly  everyone  does.  Retailing  is  not  a  pro¬ 
tected  industry.  No  government  economist 
ever  has  dreamed  of  offering  a  subsidy  to  re¬ 
tailing.  Always  the  attitude  of  Government 
seems  to  be  that  anything  which  any  crack¬ 
pot  theorist  may  think  up  after  a  hard  night 
may  safely  be  done  to  retailers  and  somehow 
they  will  pull  through  and,  no  matter  what 
you  do  to  them,  you  can  always  turn  around 
and  ask  them  to  do  something  for  you  and 
the  darned  fools  will  do  it. 

There  is  no  competition  in  any  field  of 
human  endea\'or  which  is  so  hot  and  keen  and 
relentless  as  the  competition  in  retailing.  The 
statistical  bureaus  report  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  who  enter  the  retail  Held  eventually  fail. 
Competition  has  been  so  keen  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  states  laws  have  been  passed 
to  ameliorate  the  price  rivalry  of  various  re¬ 
tail  concerns. 

Now  surely  in  such  a  field— if,  as  the  pub¬ 
licists  would  make  out,  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance  and  inefficiency  are  rampant— there 
must  be  the  greatest  opportunity  that  anyone 
ever  conceived  of  for  some  one  to  come  in 
and  show  up  retailers  in  that  light  by  devis¬ 
ing  a  scheme  of  distribution  which  will  run 
our  present  merchants  out  of  business.  It  is 
just  a  little  bit  strange  that  no  one  ever  has 


done  it. 

The  fact  is  that  retail  distribution  provides 
services,  the  completeness  and  the  nature  of 
which  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and 
desires  of  different  population  segments. 
Therefore,  the  expense  involved  must  differ 
from  store  to  store,  and  even  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department  in  the  same  store,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  customers  desire.  Within  the 
field  of  retailing  there  are  stores  with  pine 
board  counters  and  no  service  for  the  poople 
who  choose  to  spend  all  on  merchandise  and 
nothing  on  convenience,  and,  by  easy  steps 
upward,  there  are  plenty  of  other  stores  to 
provide  increasingly  convenient  service  at  ad¬ 
ditional  expense.  There  is,  of  course,  no  rea¬ 
son  why  every  store  must  provide  under  one 
rcx)f  all  of  these  gradations  of  service,  al¬ 
though  most  department  stores  have  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  to  take  care  of  many  different 
income  groups. 

The  retailers  of  this  country  are  probably 
the  most  alert  of  all  classes  of  business  men. 
They  could  not  survive  in  the  face  of  the 
normally  keen  compjetition  which  rules  retail 
prices  if  this  were  not  so.  They  are  eager  for 
new  ideas  and  better  ways.  Their  exp)ense  ac¬ 
counts  are  constantly  under  intensive  study. 
They  all  want  to  reduce  operating  costs.  Only 
in  that  way  can  they  be  assured  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  meager  profits.  If  there  are  better  ways, 
and  more  economical  ways,  of  doing  their  im¬ 
portant  job,  they  want  to  know  about  them. 

Unfortunately,  retailing  always  is  subject 
to  the  horse  back  opinions  of  people  who 
know  little,  if  anything,  about  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailing  and  the  higher  the  steeds 
these  critics  may  happ)en  to  be  riding  the 
more  damaging  their  remarks  can  prove  to 
retail  good  will. 

It  would  be  well  for  retailers  to  watch  the 
situation  and,  if  it  bids  fair  to  develop  a  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  criticism,  retailers  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  critics  with  complete  facts 
and  insist  they  be  understood. 
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to  Retailers 


Stori-widt,  and  a  month  long  was  the 
LIFE  promotion  that  Gilchrist’s,  of 
Boston,  staged  during  the  summer. 

Frank  Eiarly,  Gilchrist’s  Display  Di¬ 
rector,  was  responsible  for  this  bright, 
newsmaking  idea  that  was  a  big  success. 


Basic  thema  of  this  Boston  promotion 
was  “LIFE  at  Gilchrist’s,”  with  special 
emphasis  on  “Modem  Living  in  the 
News”  and  “Gildirist’s  b  on  the  Famous 
Brand  Wagon.” 

“LIFE  at  Gilchrist’s”  was  used  in  all 
newspaper  advertising  during  the  month. 
Spot  radio  announcements  also  called 
attention  to  the  LIFE  pronootion  and 
LIFE-advertised  products. 

For  a  whole  month  all  of  Gilchrist’s 
windows  were  devoted  to  displays  built 
around  “Modem  Living”  stories  from 
LIFE  and  LIFE-advertised  products. 
'The  interior  of  Gilchrist’s  was  bulging 
arith  displays,  posters,  and  placanis,  all 
dramatizing  “LIFE  at  Gilchrist's.” 


j 


More  than  60  major  department  stores 
made  quite  a  “to-do”  over  LIFE’S  re¬ 
cent  story,  “Topknot  Hair-do.” 

The  1,175  line  advertisement  above 
shows  how  D.H.  Holmes,  New  Orleans, 
used  the  story  to  promote  beauty  salon 
business  . .  and  jewelry. 


Why  do  so  nany  department  stores  all 
over  the  country  feature  LIFE  “Modern 
Living” stories and“ADV’ERTISED  IN 
LIFE”  merchandise  in  store  promotions  ? 

It  would  take  a  lot  of  space  to  list  all 
the  reasons. ..but  one  b’lg  reason  is  that 
LIFE  has  not  only  the  largest  weekly 
audience  of  any  magazine  but  also  the 
lar$ett  vokoU-JamUy  audience. 


Valuablo  black  sboep  is  the  karakul 

whose  pelt  is  used  to  make  costly  fur 
coats.  Time  was  when  all  karakul  pelts 
were  imported,  but  now  U.  S.  growers 
produce  about  8000  a  year.  The  pelt 
from  a  prematurely  bom  karakul  makes 
expensive  Broadtail.  A  lamb  like  the  5- 


hour-old  in  this  recent  LIFE  picture  wears 
a  pelt  sold  as  Persian  Lamb,  .\fter  five 
days,  when  the  wool  has  curled  more, 
it  becomes  Caracul.  This  article  on 
karakul  sheep  illustrates  how  LIFE,  every 
week,  keeps  22,000,000  people  informed 
on  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  subjects. 


LIFE  has  more  readers  every  we( 
than  any  other  magazine . . . 

LIFE  sells  your  customers . . . 


They  learn  what’s  new  in 
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Why  Cost  Absorption  Won’t  Work 

By  Jules  Backman 

New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 

As  members  of  the  Merchandising  Division  assembled  in  New  York  on  October  9  for  their 
fall  meeting,  the  Association’s  fight  against  OPA’s  cost  absorption  theories  was  at  a  crucial 
point.  The  Smith  Committee  had  concluded  its  open  hearings;  now  it  was  talking  things 
over  with  Chester  Bowles  in  a  closed  session.  Dr.  Backman  presented  to  the  merchandising 
men  the  accompanying  brief  review  of  the  main  points  in  the  report  he  had  laid  before  the 
OP  A  and,  later,  the  Smith  Committee.  Lew  Hcihn  urged  the  members  to  keep  Congressional 
attention  focused  on  their  problem. 

The  so<alled  Smith  Committee  has  the  formal  title  of  “Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Investigate  Acts  of  Executive  Agencies  Which  Exceed  Their  Authority.”  A  number 
of  Congressmen  other  than  Committee  members  turned  up  for  the  hearings  on  cost  absorp¬ 
tion.  The  transcript  of  testimony  and  discussion  is  an  eloquent  record  of  the  Committee’s 
amazement  at  the  situations  into  which  retail  merchants  are  being  forced.  The  discussion  fre- 

Icfuently  ranged  far  beyond  the  question  of  squeeze  pricing.  It  underlined  repeatedly  how 
OP  A  has  defeated  its  own  announced  purpose  of  getting  a  good  supply  of  low-priced  consum¬ 
er  goods  on  the  market.  Robert  Seidel,  Wade  McCargo,  and  Dr.  Backman  presented  the  re¬ 
tailers’  case.  Committee  members  appeared  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  their  documented 
warning  that  cm  inflexible  and  dilatory  OP  A  is  damming  up  the  flow  of  consumer  goods.  | 


Highlights  of  the  report 

presented  to  the  OPA  on  the 
cost  abswption  policy  being 
followed  by  that  agency  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

►  Retailers  have  had  large  profits 
before  taxes— but  figures  of  1100 
per  cent  frequently  cited  refer  only 
to  department  stores  and  exagger¬ 
ate  considerably  the  magnitude  of 
the  increase.  For  incorporated  re¬ 
tailers  the  rise  was  268  pier  cent 
from  1939  to  1943;  for  noncorporate 
retailers,  the  more  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  retailing,  the  rise  was  less 
than  100  pier  cent. 

►  These  figures,  however,  are  de¬ 
ceptive  as  to  ability  to  absorb  high¬ 
er  costs  because  prewar  earnings 
from  which  the  increase  is  meas¬ 
ured  were  relatively  low.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  more  than  half  of  the  incor- 
p)orated  retailers  opierated  at  a  loss 
at  that  time.  The  significance  of 
this  factor  on  pjercentage  compari¬ 
sons  is  well  illustrated  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  hardware  trade.  .Aver¬ 


age  earnings  before  taxes  for  all 
reporting  stores  rose  from  2.89  per 
cent  of  sales  in  1939  to  10.68  p>er 
cent  in  1943,  an  increase  of  270  pier 
cent.  If  only  the  profitable  con¬ 
cerns  are  compared,  the  rise  was 
from  5.45  pier  cent  to  9.46  pier  cent 
or  an  increase  of  only  73  pier  cent. 

►  Wartime  profits  provide  no 
measure  of  pieacetime  ability  to  ab¬ 
sorb.  Wartime  profits  reflected  a 
number  of  spiecial  factors,  some  of 
which  are  already  in  the  process  of 
being  reversed.  The  main  factors 
were  larger  volume  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  incomes  and  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  retailers, 
fewer  markdowns  and  spiecial  sales, 
the  reduction  in  expiense  rates  and 
the  forced  shift  to  higher  price 
lines.  Let  us  note  briefly  the  out¬ 
look  for  each  of  these  factors: 

(I)  Average  sales  pier  store  are 
certain  to  decline  regardless  of- what 
happens  to  the  national  total  be¬ 
cause  returning  veterans  and  dis¬ 
placed  war  workers  are  already  be¬ 


ginning  to  opien  up  new  stores.  On 
the  basis  of  past  expierience  there 
is  also  a  strong  probability  that 
total  retail  sales  will  decline  as  a 
result  of  the  sharp  drop  taking 
place  in  consumer  incomes.  You 
will  all  recall  the  sharp  drop  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  attending  the  1937-38  de¬ 
pression.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
recall  that  that  decline  in  sales  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  drop  in  consumer  in¬ 
comes  of  |6  billion.  The  present 
decline  is  expiected  to  be  between 
$20  and  $30  billion.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  cushion  of  savings  and 
taxes  on  the  wartime  incomes  so 
that  this  tremendous  decline  in  con¬ 
sumer  incomes  will  not  be  reflected 
in  a  correspionding  decline  in  re¬ 
tail  sales.  The  contribution  of  high¬ 
er  volume  toward  higher  earnings, 
therefore,  will  be  modified  in  the 
months  ahead.  It  is  frequently  as¬ 
serted  that  increased  sales  of  hard 
goods  will  offset  declines  in  sales  of 
soft  goods.  While  this  may  be  true 
on  a  national  basis,  many  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Merchandise  Man’s  Victory  Problems 

In  what  is  left  of  the  period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace 
merchandisers  must  organize  their  stores  for  a  future  in  which 
narrower  margins  will  leave  no  leeway  for  buying  errors.  At 
the  fall  conference  of  the  Merchandising  Division  they  heard 
how  best  to  do  this;  got  reports  on  supply  prospects  in  chief 
markets;  and  learned  more  about  television  as  a  selling  tool. 


The  one-day  meeting  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  on 
October  9  in  New  York  was 
divided  into  three  fact-crammed 
sessions.  In  the  morning  the  mem¬ 
bers  discussed  merchandising  re¬ 
forms  and  innovations  that  will  be 
essential  for  peacetime  success.  The 
afternoon  session  was  given  over  to 
market  reports  from  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  in  textiles,  hosiery,  men’s 
wear,  and  electrical  appliances.  At 
a  luncheon  session  Dr.  Jules  Back- 
man  and  Lew  Hahn  discussed  the 
progress  of  the  war  against  OPA’s 
cost  absorption  program.  Ira  W. 
Pyron,  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  John  Gerber  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  presided  at  the  meetings. 

MAINTAINING  MARGINS 

^  Shrinking  markups  will  be  the 
retailer’s  biggest  problem  in  the 
months  ahead,  J.  D.  Runkle,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Crowley,  Milner  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  told  the  meeting.  This 
situation,  he  said,  necessitates  an 
all-out  drive  to  reduce  markdowns. 

More  intelligent  buying,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  would  eliminate  the  most 
frequent  markdowns  —  especially 
those  which  occur  at  either  extreme 
of  the  size  range,  and  are  produced 
by  the  habit  of  buying  straight 
across  the  board.  But  another  im¬ 
portant  cause  of  markdowns  is 
largely  outside  the  buyers’  control, 
Mr.  Runkle  said.  This  is  the  lack 
of  standardization  of  sizes  in  the  ap>- 
p>arel  field.  He  urged  retailers  to 
give  the  fullest  cooperation  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  which 
is  now  prep>aring  to  do  a  job  of  re¬ 
search  and  recommendation  in  the 
women’s  and  men’s  apparel  field 
similar  to  the  one  it  Recently  com¬ 


pleted  in  children’s  wear. 

Standard  sizing  would  decrease 
markdowns  considerably.  Mr. 
Runkle  pointed  out  that  it  would 
reduce  exp)ense  as  well,  by  cutting 
down  selling  time  and  minimizing 
alterations. 

The  whole  question  of  cutting 
cxp>ense  in  the  drive  to  maintain 
margins,  Mr.  Runkle  continued, 
hinges  on  greater  selling  efficiency. 
There  is  no  p)Ossibility  of  reducing 
pavroll  cost  by  reducing  wages,  he 
said,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  higher  wages  paid 
to  better  salesp>eople  would  result 
in  lower  selling  cost.  Stores  should 
concentrate  on  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  the  customer  to 
buy,  and  easier  for  the  salesp>eople 
to  sell— but  not,  he  cautioned,  by 
trying  to  meet  the  chain  store  on 
its  own  ground.  One  of  the  com¬ 
modities  the  department  store  has 
on  sale  is  service,  and  it  should 
make  every  effort  to  sell  the  most 
efficient  and  satisfactory  grade  of 
service. 

“Most  stores,’’  Mr.  Runkle  said, 
“don’t  need  more  space;  they  need 
to  make  better  use  of  the  space  they 
have.”  Much  better  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  results,  he  pointed  out,  from 
the  placement  of  related  depart¬ 
ments  in  adjoining  locations.  Re¬ 
duction  of  selling  time  p)er  transac¬ 
tion  without  an  impairment  of  ser¬ 
vice  is  clearly  a  necessity,  yet,  Mr. 
Runkle  said,  the  subject  of  time 
and  motion  study  is  largely  unex¬ 
plored  by  department  stores. 

GOAL  MERCHANDISING 

►  The  concept  of  merchandising 
to  beat  last  year’s  figures  should  be 
discarded.  In  its  place  there  should 
be  substituted  the  principle  of  “goal 
merchandising”— in  which  a  store 


determines  as  scientifically  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  volume  it  should  do,  and 
then  w'orks  to  make  that  figure. 
That,  repKJrted  Arthur  Einstein, 
vice  jjresident  and  general  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  is  the 
basis  on  which  his  store  is  now 
working,  and  he  suggested  that  a 
similar  change  is  required  in  the 
thinking  of  other  stores.  Another 
reform  that  will  be  essential  for  any 
store  that  hopes  to  be  outstanding 
in  the  keener  competition  ahead  is 
the  control  and  promotion  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  classifications  and  items 
rather  than  by  departments,  Mr. 
Einstein  said. 

“I  contend,”  he  went  on,  “that 
an  aggressive  retailer  should  study 
his  community  and  his  shopping 
area  to  determine  approximately 
how  many  of  the  items  he  plans  to 
sell  are  consumed  in  his  territory. 
He  should  determine  the  sf>ending 
power  of  his  public  for  the  items, 
and  then  set  a  dollar  volume  goal 
for  his  store.  He  must  determine 
what  f>ercentage  of  the  total  dollar 
sales  of  each  item  he  has  a  right  to 
expect.  This  jjercentage  depends 
on  how  smart  he  wants  to  force 
himself  to  be.  It  also  depends  on 
his  plant,  his  equipment,  his  loca¬ 
tion,  and  the  shopping  area  he 
chooses  to  cover.” 

Having  determined  total  desired 
volume,  Mr.  Einstein  went  on,  the 
retailer  should  then  allocate  it  by 
departments.  “Please  note,”  he 
said,  “that  at  this  point  you  have 
now  set  department  sales  volumes 
which  you  will  strive  for  without 
referring  to  last  year’s  figures  .  .  . 
If  you  now  place  your  last  year’s 
sales  figures  beside  your  planned 
goal  volumes  you  will  usually  be 
surprised. . .  .  When  I  went  through 
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this  process  at  Strouss-Hirshberg 
I’m  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  many 
under-developed  departments  we 
found.  Just  as  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  due  to  top  management 
as  to  department  managers.” 

Hunting  Down  Money-Losers 

Study  of  a  weak  department,  Mr. 
Einstein  said,  frequently  reveals 
that  all  the  difference  betw-een  its 
performance  and  the  goal  volume 
exists  in  a  single  classification  of 
merchandise.  .\nd  a  department 
doing  a  good  over-all  job  may  turn 
out  to  have  a  weakness  in  a  single 
classification  which  can  easily  be 
corrected  once  it  is  revealed  by 
proper  analysis  of  unit  control  fig¬ 
ures: 

“For  example,  I  know  a  man  who 
thought  he  had  a  very  wonderful 
men’s  furnishings  volume.  When 
he  compared  his  sales  by  classifica¬ 
tion  to  the  same  figures  in  a  com¬ 
parable  store,  he  was  surprised  to 
discover  that,  even  though  his  total 
volume  was  $100,000  more  than  his 
friend’s,  his  friend’s  volume  in  a 
certain  classification  l>eat  his  three 
to  one.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  a  gootl 
over-all  job  and  yet  neglect  very 
important  classifications.  You  can 
easily  find  out  how  many  neckties 
are  sold  for  each  shirt  sold.  I  don’t 
know  the  figure,  but  let  us  assume 
it  is  two  ties  to  one  shirt.  If  you 
sell  25,000  shirts  per  year  you 
should  sell  50,000  neckties.  Some¬ 
times  you  discover  a  buyer  can  se¬ 
lect  shirts,  socks,  or  underwear,  but 
his  tie  selection  is  not  good  and  the 
tie  volume  shows  it.  Problems  like 
this  have  been  solved  by  allowing 
the  girl  who  sells  the  lies  to  pick 
them.” 


Test  of  Television’s  Selling  Strength 


One  of  the  group  of  five  window  displays  which  will  be  used  to  promote 
the  intra-store  television  demonstration  and  to  sell  television  in  general 
to  the  public.  The  displays  were  done  by  W.  L.  Sterugaard  &  Associates. 

A  full-scale  demonstration  designed  to  show  the  power  of 
television  as  a  department  store  selling  medium  was  scheduled 
to  oj>en  at  Gimlx:ls-Philadelphia  on  October  24.  Plans  were 
worked  out  with  RCA-Victor,  which  installed  equipment  to  test 
every  possibility  of  intra-store  television  as  a  builder  of  sales. 

Studio  and  control  facilities  are  housed  in  Gimliel’s  audi¬ 
torium.  Twenty  viewing  centers  have  been  set  up  on  the  store’s 
seven  floors.  Equal  television  facilities,  RCA  points  out,  are  not 
available  anywhere  else  in  the  nation,  even  in  the  studios  of 
leading  broadcasters.  RCA  engineers  are  supervising  technical 
features  of  the  project,  and  NBC  has  made  available  to  the  store 
members  of  its  video  production  staff.  Gimbels  is  blanketing 
its  trading  area  with  advertising  and  promotion  of  the  program. 

Department  store  men  await  with  interest  the  outcome  of 
the  experiment.  .Vrthur  C.  Kaufmann,  executive  head  of  Gimbels- 
Philadelphia,  has  invited  them  to  come  and  examine  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  themselves.  Frank  M.  Folsom  of  RC.\-Victor  says  that 
the  demonstration  will  test  the  pattern  for  similar  projects  in 
other  stores,  and  that  an  analysis  of  the  Gimbel  results  will  be 
made  public  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


TeLEVUI^M 


TELEVISION 

►  It  is  estimated  that  $75,000,000 
wortli  of  television  receivers  will  be 
sold  in  a  seven-month  period  begin¬ 
ning  May,  1946,  reported  Dan  Hal- 
pin  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  The  first  markets  will  be 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany- 
Sdienectady,  Chicago,  Los  .Angeles, 
and  Cincinnati.  The  potential  na¬ 
tional  market  is  huge:  nearly  29  mil¬ 
lion  homes  were  radio-equipped  in 
1910;  about  five  thousand  televi¬ 
sion  sets  have  been  sold.  Deliveries 
of  RC.\-Victor  receivers,  at  prices 
I  anging  from  $200  to  $400,  will  start 
to  stores  in  the  second  quarter  of 


Model  of  the  “telesite”,  or  viewing  center,  20  of  which  are  being  set  up  in 
the  store.  A  ten-minute  program  will  be  presented  every  half  hour. 
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That,  Mr.  Halpin  said,  about 
covers  the  main  pmints  in  the  early 
future  of  television  receivers  as  store 
merchandise.  He  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  only  the  small  store  can  af¬ 
ford  to  confine  its  attention  to  this 
single  asp>ect  of  television.  “Tele¬ 
vision”,  he  said,  “is  not  radio  in 
new  designs— it  is  a  new  and  virile 
medium  of  service  to  the  people 
and  profit  to  you.”  Noting  that 
many  larger  retailers  are  still  trying 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  “use 
television”,  he  said  that  the  time 
for  consideration  is  past  and  the 
lime  for  decision  is  here: 

“Your  failure  to  act  now  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  your  competitors  will 
be  complacent  or  hesitant  about 
recommending  television  to  their 
management  before  it  is  too  late. 
There  is  tremendous  behind  the 
scenes  action  already  under  way  by 
leading  stores  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  leadership  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Store  use  of  the  television  medi¬ 
um,  he  continued,  can  be  in  one  or 
all  of  three  ways:  (1)  operation  of 
a  complete  broadcasting  station; 
(2)  of>eration  of  a  television  studio 
within  the  store  from  which  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  broadcast  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  over  the  facilities  of  a  local  sta¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  intra-store  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  the  studio  to  selected 
“telesites”  throughout  the  store. 

Controlled  Test  Starting 

By  the  time  of  the  NRDGA  con¬ 
vention  in  January,  Mr.  Halpin 
promised,  RCA-Victor  will  be  able 
to  offer  proven  facts  and  figures 
on  television’s  power  to  build  traf¬ 
fic  and  sell  goods.  [These  conclu¬ 
sions.  it  is  expected,  will  be  based 
on  the  television-demonstration 
program  due  to  be  inaugurated  at 
Gimbel’s-Philadelphia  late  this 
month,  and  continued  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  across  the  country.] 
Returning  to  the  merchandise 
aspect  of  television  receivers,  Mr. 
Halpin  said  that  “post-selling”  and 
servicing  will  be  of  crucial  import¬ 
ance.  “RCA-Victor”,  he  said,  “is 
determined  to  see  that  the  custom¬ 
er  not  only  gets  from  us  the  best 
receiver  the  industry  can  make,  but 
that  it  is  properly  installed,  ade¬ 
quately  maintained  and  efficiently 
serviced— even  if  we  have  to  do  it 
ourselves.” 


HOSIERY 

►  Total  women’s  hosiery  produc¬ 
tion  in  1946  will  Im*  about  .36  mil¬ 
lion  dozen  pairs,  predicted  Earl 
C^onstantine,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hosiery  Man¬ 
ufacturers.  Of  this,  80  per  cent,  t»r 
29  million  dozen  pairs,  will  be  ny¬ 
lon,  he  said.  .Since  the  total  prod¬ 
uct,  equally  distributed,  would  sup¬ 
ply  each  woman  in  the  country  with 
eight  pairs  of  stockings  in  the  year, 
Mr.  Constantine  pointed  out  that 
the  situation  would  scarcely  con¬ 
stitute  a  buyer’s  market. 

The  over-all  supply  prospect  in 
hosiery  is  now  adversely  affected, 
Mr.  Constantine  said,  by  the  fact 
that  rayon  producers,  released  from 
the  requirement  of  allocating  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  product  to  hosiery 
manufacture,  arc  not  eager  to  fill 
further  orders  for  this  purpose. 
Having  heard  so  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  expressed  with  rayon  hosiery, 
they  regard  the  hosiery  industry  as 
a  merely  temporary  cusio'mer,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Constantine  predicted  that 
the  industry  would  eventually  use 
silk  from  the  Orient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  women  who 
do  not  like  nylon.  Right  now,  he 
said,  silk  available  from  other 
sources  costs  $3  a  pound,  and  can¬ 
not  be  used  Ity  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try  under  the  present  price  ceilings. 

He  suggested  that  retail  merchan¬ 
disers  keep  an  eye  on  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  cushion-sole  men’s  socks 
de^'eloped  for  the  armed  forces. 
Having  proved  so  useful  and  com¬ 
fortable,  they  should  be  equally 
popular  with  civilians,  he  said. 

MEN’S  WEAR 

►  Men’s  clothing  manufacturers 
will  find  it  necessary  to  continue 
offering  merchandise  on  an  allot¬ 
ment  basis  through  the  first  six 
months  of  1946.  This  was  the  pre¬ 
diction  made  by  Jerome  I.  Udell  of 
Max  Udell  .St)ns  &  Co.,  who  said 
that  production  time,  inventory  re¬ 
plenishment  needs,  and  heavy  con¬ 
sumer  demand  woidd  keep  men’s 
clothing  in  the  shortage  stage  that 
long,  in  spite  of  anticipated  sub¬ 
stantial  supplies  of  piece  goods. 

The  making  of  vests  with  double 
breasted  suits  and  extra  pants  for 
all  suits  must  wait,  he  continued, 
on  the  establishment  of  a  pricing 


formula  by  OPA,  although  the 
WPB  has  been  ready  for  some  time 
to  lift  the  limitations.  [On  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  it  was  announced  that  the 
limitation  orders  in  (juestion— L- 
181  and  L-224— would  l)e  continued 
for  the  time  being,  subject  to  re¬ 
view  in  a  few  weeks.] 

Mr.  Udell  reported  that  organ¬ 
ized  clothing  workers  have  asked 
for  increases  and  lienelits  totalling 
about  20  {ler  cent.  “.A  certified 
study  of  the  industry,”  he  went  on, 
“indicates  that  such  an  increase  in 
labor  would  exceed  the  net  profits 
before  taxes  made  in  the  indusiiy 
during  1944,  a  very  satisfactory 
year.  Obviously  .  .  .  relief  will  have 
to  Im.*  granted  by  the  OPA,  ami 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this 
will  be  done  by  means  of  a  new 
price  order  containing  a  new  pi  it- 
ing  method.  Manufacturers  can, 
and  should,  in  my  opinion,  absorb 
a  part  of  the  increase.” 

Success  for  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partments  in  department  stores, 
Mr.  Udell  advised  the  merchants, 
will  recjuire  concentration  on  sj>e- 
cific  merchandise  ranges;  adequate 
stocks  in  each  range;  low  markup; 
steady  selling  at  stable  prices;  and 
the  purchasing  of  each  price  range 
from  a  single  reliable  resource. 

“I  know  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  concluded,  “that  a  policy 
of  concentration  and  low  markup 
leads  to  large  volume  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit.” 

TEXTILES 

►  Of  the  estimated  1 1  billion 
stpiare  yards  of  cotton  goods  that 
will  be  produced  in  1946,  alxmt 
1.5  billion  yards  will  have  to  be 
exjMirted,  predicted  Donald  B. 
Tansill,  vice  president  of  Pepperell 
Mfg.  Co.  The  remainder  of  9.5 
billion  square  yards  will  probably 
not  be  adequate  to  cover  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand,  he  said,  although 
average  production  in  the  years 
1934-1939  amounted  to  only  about 
eight  billion  square  yards. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
Mr.  Tansill  pointed  out,  that  the 
projected  figure  of  11  billion  yards 
is  based  on  expectation  of  greatly 
augmented  manpower  in  the  mills, 
although  the  rate  at  which  workers 
are  currently  returning  to  the  mills 
does  not  come  up  to  this  expecta¬ 
tion,  New  machinery  likely  to  be 
(  Continued  on  page  58) 
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Retail  Wages  vs.  Unemployment  Benefits 

By  T.  C.  Sperry, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Latnson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo 


T.  C.  SjjeiTy 

^  This  is  the  text  of  the  state¬ 
ment  presented  by  Mr.  Sperry,  as 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Committee,  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  at  its 
hearing  on  S.  1274  on  September  4. 

UR  organization  has  had  an 
active  committee  on  Social 
Security  since  the  early  part 
of  19.^5,  which  antedates  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Our 
committee  has  continuotisly  en¬ 
deavored  to  study  the  entire  stibject 
of  Social  Sectirity  from  the  broad 
view  of  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  because  of  this 
deep  interest  by  retailers  in  social 
security  that  I  am  appearing  today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  provide  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace  by  providing  that 
the  federal  government  shall  make 
supplemental  and  additional  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  payments 
to  those  now  provided  for  under 
our  state  laws.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  how  this  proposed  bill  w’ould 
affect  retailing. 

Our  industry  has  no  reconversion 
problem  as  the  term  is  generally 
used.  We  have  no  machinery  to 
move  out  of  our  plants  so  that  new 
equipment  can  be  installed.  We  are 
not  short  of  raw  material.  Rather, 
we  are  short  of  the  finished  product 
which  the  consumer  is  clamoring 
to  buy,  and  also  we  are  very  short 
of  manpower. 


lirielly,  our  industry’s  reconver¬ 
sion  problem  falls  into  three  cate¬ 
gories.  First,  we  are  badly  in  need 
of  merchandise  to  stock  our  shelves: 
second,  we  need  the  removal  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  restrictions;  and  third, 
we  need  additional  manpower  so 
that  we  can  receive,  mark  and  sell 
our  merchandise. 

We  are  concerned  about  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  our  customers.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  wanted  merchandise  have 
long  Ireen  scarce  on  our  shelves  and 
now  that  materials  are  lieing  re¬ 
leased  by  the  war  agencies,  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  nothing  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  immediate  re¬ 
conversion  of  labor,  as  well  as  fa¬ 
cilities,  to  a  civilian  economy. 
There  are  many  reports  of  war 
workers  now  refusing  jobs  at  less 
than  war  factory  wages.  The  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  will  greatly  aggra¬ 
vate  this  situation  and  can  only  de¬ 
lay  a  conversion  to  civilian  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  un-.-\merican  and  places 
a  premium  on  idleness. 

Retail  Labor  Supply  Cut  Off 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  third 
problem,  the  need  of  manpower 
and  how  the  proposed  legislation 
would  affect  retailing,  that  I  would 
like  to  particularly  direct  my  dis¬ 
cussion.  Our  industry  was  not 
classified  as  essential  during  the 
war  period.  Consetpiently,  the  U. 
S.  Employment  offices  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  job  requests  or  refer  ap¬ 
plicants  to  us.  Our  wage  scales  were 
frozen  and  we  were  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  labor  market  with  the 
war  industries.  As  a  result,  our 
ranks  were  depleted  because  we  lost 
thousands  of  employees  to  industry 
with  its  high  wage  scales,  and  in 
addition  we  had  thousands  who  en¬ 
listed  and  who  were  drafted  into 
the  armed  forces.  We  operated  from 
day  to  day  with  oldsters  who  had 
retired  from  the  labor  market,  teen¬ 
age  youngsters,  and  married  wrom- 
en,  many  of  whom  did  not  and 
do  not  now  want  piermanent  em¬ 
ployment. 

Retailing  is  now  confronted  with 
a  dual  problem— one,  filling  jobs 


If  gtivernment  yieltls  to 
the  pressure  for  large-scale 
increases  in  amount  and 
duration  of  unemployment 
lienefits.  retailers  may  be 
unable  to  hire  adetpiate 
manpower.  The  wages  they 
could  offer,  with  their  gross 
margins  already  trimmed  by 
price  scpieezes,  wtuild  have 
no  attraction  for  workers 
who  totild  collect  more  in 
unemployment  benefits. 

which  were  unfilled  during  this 
erttire  war  period,  and  two,  filling 
jobs  of  those  workers  who  are  now 
retiring  from  active  work.  How 
does  Bill  S.  1274  affect  our  prob¬ 
lem?  Let  me  give  you  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample.  In  our  store,  we  had  many 
employees  who  left  us  for  war  in¬ 
dustries  where  their  pay  averaged 
,S30,  $40,  S50  and  more  jier  week. 
Take  Mary  Smith,  for  example, 
who  had  been  earning  $22  a  week 
as  a  salesperson  in  our  store  and 
left  us  for  war  work  where  she 
averaged  $30  a  week,  which  Ts  a 
very  conser\ati\'e  figure.  Under 
our  Ohio  law,  her  benefit  rate 
would  be  $16,  which  she  woi^d  re¬ 
ceive  for  22  weeks.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  this  weekly  bene¬ 
fit  amount  could  be  increased  to 
$20  per  week.  We  could  again  of¬ 
fer  her  employment  at  $22  f)er 
week.  Her  take  home  pay  from  us, 
after  deducting  her  withholding 
tax  and  social  security  tax,  would 
be  $19.38,  and  after  paying  her 
transportation  exp>enses  and  lunch 
money,  which  would  run  at  least 
another  $2.50  per  week,  she  would 
have  a  net  of  $16.88.  Mary  Smith 
is  going  to  weigh  her  net  return  of 
$16.88  against  her  benefit  amount 
of  $20  and  find  that  she  would  get 
$3.12  more  for  loafing  than  for 
working.  Even  if  we  could  raise  her 
rate  to  $25  per  week,  her  net  re¬ 
turn  after  taxes  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  $19.15  per  week, 
an  amount  still  less  than  her  week- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Sharpening  the  Sales  Promotion  Tool 

By  Royell  D.  Friend, 

Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 


Royell  D.  Friend 


Did  vou  ever  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  one  of  the  entrances 
of  your  own  store  on  a  busy 
day  and  watch  the  people  coming 
in?  Many  swing  along  briskly,  as 
though  they  knew  exactly  what  they 
wanted  and  where  to  find  it.  Others 
are  leisurely,  and  have  a  curious, 
casual  eve  on  the  alert  for  some¬ 
thing  new. 

For  some,  shopping  is  a  necessary 
chore  to  be  done  hastily:  for  others, 
it  is  a  pleasurable,  exciting  adven¬ 
ture. 

But  for  the  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  store,  each  of  those 
patrons  is  a  human  (juestion  mark. 
What  brought  her  to  your  store? 
Once  there,  will  she  purchase  the 
merchandise  you  have  invited  her 
to  buy?  And,  having  bought  it.  will 
she  retain  an  active  desire  to  return 
and  buy  again  on  another  day? 

Aggressive  sales  managers  have, 
I  assume,  always  endeavored  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  answers  to  such  (juestions 
whenever  they’ve  planned  a  news¬ 
paper  layout,  or  discussed  window 
displays,  or  auditioned  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  or  weighed  the  attention 
values  of  various  point-of-sales  dis¬ 
play  techniques. 

Today,  however,  the  necessity  is 
upon  us  to  sharpen  our  selling 
methods  as  we  never  have  before; 
to  make  our  institutions  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  ever  to  the  public; 
and  to  prove  that  America’s  great 
retail  industry  can  do  a  tremendous 


job  in  aiding  to  step  up  the  essen¬ 
tial  war-to-peace  conversion  of  the 
nation’s  manufacturing  enterprise. 

'Fhe  broad  questions  involved 
need  not  be  more  than  touched 
upon  here  but  some  of  the  answers, 
as  1  see  them,  are; 

►  Newspapers:  I'm  sold,  frankly, 
on  the  daily  newspaper  for  the  re¬ 
tail  store.  I  believe  that  the  old 
adage  that  “advertising  is  news’’ 
was  never  so  true  as  today,  and  that 
the  place  for  the  major  share  of 
retail  advertising  appropriations  is 
in  the  purchase  of  newspaper  white 
space.  I'he  war  proved  again  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  Ameritans  for 
new'spajjers. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  news¬ 
papers  have  carried  the  bulk  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  will  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  say  this  not  for  any 
sentimental  reasons  but  because,  for 
me.  the  case  has  been  proven. 

.Smart  new'spaper  advertising 
men  have  studied  the  retailers’ 
problems:  they  know  what  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  up  against.  I’he  newspaper 
has.  in  the  main,  endeavored  to  as¬ 
sist  the  retailer  consistentlv,  vear 
after  year. 

Vou  are  not  going  to  change  l)uv- 
ers'  habits  over  night  and  .Vineri- 
can  women,  who  buv  most  of  our 
merchandise,  turn  to  their  dailv 
paper  for  advertising  news. 

1  do  not  say  that  this  will  not 
change,  and  1  do  not  say  that  news¬ 
papers  themselves  dare  be  comj)la- 
cent.  Like  many  sales  directors,  I 
am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  present- 
day  newspaper  mechanical  tech- 
niijues.  Newspaper  executives,  it 
they  are  wise,  will  endeavor  to  give 
advertisers  better  reproduction,  for 
example.  Fhere  is  nothing  more  e\- 
'  ^asperating— nothing  which  is  more 
certain  to  send  blue  clouds  of  fur\ 
shooting  up  from  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department— than  to  labor  ovei 
a  delicate  or  involved  art  layout  and 
then  pick  up  the  newspaper  and 
find  that  the  impressions  you  sought 
to  convey  have  been  marred  bv  in¬ 
adequate  engraving  or  presswork. 
Ten  years,  or  20  years  fiom  now. 


the  situation  may  be  quite  different. 
But  thus  far  the  retailer  hasn’t 
found  any  medium  that  works  for 
him  so  frequently,  so  consistently 
and  at  such  low  cost  as  the  daily 
newspaper, 

I’he  newspaper  reaches  all  in¬ 
come  classes  and  it  reaches  them 
when  they  are  in  a  mood  to  let  its 
messages  reach  their  mind  through 
their  eyes. 

You  can  time  your  advertising 
message  in  the  newspaper  and  the 
retailer  who  may  bemoan  his  lack 
of  results  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  himself  to  blame,  not  the 
newspaper.  It  is  up  to  the  retailer 
to  make  that  white  space  which  he 
buys  work  for  him,  but  the  news¬ 
paper,  too,  has  a  closely  related  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  aiding  that  adver¬ 
tiser. 

►  Radio:  Our  store  has  long  used 
radio  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But,  in  the  main,  our  radio  pro¬ 
grams  arc  designed  to  bring  favor¬ 
able  attention  to  our  store  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  rather  than  to  sell  any  par¬ 
ticular  item  of  merchandise.  Un- 
ipiestionably,  mdio  will  be  stronger 
in  the  future,  and  unquestionably 
more  retail  money  will  be  spent  in 
radio.  But  it  is  not  yet  a  serious 
(onipetitor  of  the  newspaper  for  the 
reti’il  dollar,  in  my  experience. 

Frederick  Nelson  has  had.  lor 
example,  its  “Concert  Hour”  pro¬ 
gram  for  some  LI  years.  On  it  we 
present  the  finest  music  and  the 
commercials  are  distinctly  unobtru¬ 
sive.  We  believe  it  makes  fiiends 
for  our  store. 

But  most  people,  I  feel,  turn  on 
their  radio  to  be  entertained.  To 
toss  a  barrage  of  juices  at  them 
would  only  confuse,  and  irritate 
them. 

►  Television:  \\’c’re  interested 
keenly  in  television,  but  for  tomor¬ 
row— and  a  rather  distant  tomor¬ 
row.  too.  Television  authorities 
themselves  say  that  it  mav  be  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  they  ha\e  ton- 
quered  the  three  major  |)roblems  of 
stations,  adequate  distribution  of 
receiving  sets,  and  technique  of  jue- 
senting  suitable  juogiams  which 
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•would  have  a  strong  selling  appeal. 

I'elevision  programs,  ot  a  sales 
nature,  will  have  to  maintain  an  air 
ot  suspense— they  will  have  to  be 
dramatic.  It  is  a  technitpie  which 
will  have  to  he  perlected  even  more 
than  in  motion  pictures,  for  there 
can  be  no  retakes:  the  show  must 
be  flawless  if  the  watcher-auditor  is 
to  have  a  favorable  impression. 

►  Store  Displays:  I  can  visualize 
an  increasing  dramatization  of  our 
interior  and  exterior  displays. 
There  will  be  more  movement, 
more  exciting  illumination,  more 
dramatization.  There  will  be  more 
animated  displays,  and  perhaps 
grt'ater  use  of  live  models. 

This  is  a  most  intriguing  held 
and  worthy  of  extended  thought. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  dis¬ 
plays.  created  with  the  intuitive  eye 
of  a  stage  designer,  tould  help  the 
customer  to  visualize  clearly  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  interesting  merchandise,  its 
uses,  and  its  values  to  her. 

►  New  C^ompetition:  During  the 
war,  when  merchandise  of  many 
types  was  scarce,  manv  establish¬ 
ments  which  had  not  previously  of¬ 
fered  merchandise  such  as  is  offered 
bv  department  stores,  entered  such 
fields.  They  were  unable  to  get 
some  of  their  own  lines,  and  they 
reached  out  for  goods  which  would 
help  them  stay  active.  Some  of  them 
are  going  to  be  reluctant  to  leave 
these  new  fields,  for  they  have  tasted 
the  extra  profits. 

►  War  Lessons:  .Vmerica’s  retail 
stores  did  a  spectacular  job  during 
the  war  of  helping  the  nation.  Our 


stores,  many  of  them,  realized  some¬ 
what  to  their  own  astonishment 
that  they  could  Ize  valuable  com¬ 
munity  centers,  in  a  sense,  as  well 
as  sales  marts. 

We  sold  War  Bonds,  helped  re¬ 
cruiting  of  all  kinds,  promoted 
blood  banks,  demonstrated  indus¬ 
trial  etpiipment  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  war  jobs,  IxKJsted  the  Red 
(a  OSS  and  tlid  dozens  of  other  patri¬ 
otic  jobs.  We  did  them  gladly,  and 
proudly,  liecause  we  were  .\meri- 
tans  first  aiul  merchants  second. 


But,  in  the  doing,  we  learned  how 
to  improve  our  own  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

We  realized,  as  never  before,  that 
progressive  .American  retail  stores 
can  be  mighty  important  assets  to 
their  own  communities  and  that  the 
citizens  of  our  cities  respected  and 
applauded  our  willingness  to  do  a 
civic  job. 

.Adaptations  of  those  same  poli¬ 
cies  can  have  definite,  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  highly  competitive 
(lavs  which  now  confront  us. 


Jam  Session  Tonight! 


CCT  -A.M  Session”,  the  radio  jiro- 
I  gram  sponsored  by  the  Bos- 

J  ton  store,  has  provitled  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  teen-agers  with  a  new  Sat¬ 
urday  night  gathering  place.  Each 
week  a  hundred  or  more  of  them 
from  one  of  the  city  high  scho(»ls 
meet  at  Station  AV’TM  J  to  take  part 
in  the  broadcast  and  incidentally 
have  themselves  a  very  good  time. 

Jam. Session  was  born  when  the 
Boston  Store  purchased  a  jazz  series 
recorded  by  World  Broadcasting 
Lompanv  and  featuring  the  top 
men  in  .American  jazz.  The  trans- 
scribed  program  fitted  perfectly 
with  ideas  for  a  new  advertising 
campaign  for  the  Boston  Store’s  Hi- 
School  Shop.  J.  A.  Deglrnan,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  store,  called 
in  Loise  Mark  to  take  charge  of 
the  program  plans,  and  Jam  Session 
was  on  its  way. 

I’he  Boston  Store  Hi-School 
Board  was  called  on  for  suggestions 


and  approval  of  the  promotion  and 
after  listening  to  the  audition  re- 
(ording  while  saddle  shoes  tapped 
time  in  'the  conference  room,  the 
unanimous  opinion  was,  in  the 
l)oard’s  language,  “All  Reet!” 

rite  wheels  of  the  advertising 
campaign  were  set  in  motion.  Spots 
on  the  Boston  Store’s  other  radio 
shows,  newspaper  advertising,  at¬ 
tractive  posters  placed  throughout 
the  store  and  in  the  high  schoolers’ 
hangouts  near  the  schools  all  an¬ 
nounced  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
Store  was  presenting  a  program  cre¬ 
ated  and  designed  especially  for 
Miss  Teen  and  her  fella. 

Tickets  were  distributed  through 
the  Hi-School  Shop  at  the  store  and 
the  bf)ys  and  girls  were  recpiired  to 
(ome  in  and  register  in  the  Jam 
Session  “Journal”,  a  large  scrap 
lKK)k  in  which  the  high  schoolers 
wrf)te  their  names,  addresses, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Don’t  Miss  the  Store-Selling  Opportunity 
in  this  First  Peacetime  Christmas 

By  Joseph  Lorin, 

Vice-President,  Grey  Advertising  Agency 


This  is  the  year  to  shoot  the 
works,  says  Mr.  Lorin.  There 
should  he  no  stinting  on 
money  or  imagination,  but  a 
warm,  generous  outpouring  ol 
Lhristmas  spirit. 

The  first  peacetime  Christmas 
since  1940  is  not  only  an  op- 
jxjrtunity,  it’s  a  challenge  to 
the  retailer  with  vision  and  fore¬ 
sight.  Christmas  1945  can  be  the 
concluding  episode  to  a  hectic  era 
or  the  opening  chapter  of  a  new 
era. 

What  better  opportunity  to  erase 
many  of  the  tvartime  annoyances 
that  have  plagued  your  customers 
and  re-establish  your  store  in  your 
customers’  good  graces  than  this 
Christmas  when  so  many  people 
will  be  visiting  your  store  in  a  new, 
hopeful  spirit?  What  better  time 
than  Christmas  to  contribute  your 
share  in  spreading  joy  and  warmth 
in  your  community? 

You’ll  sell  plenty  of  merchandise 
this  Christmas,  and  you’ll  bend  ev¬ 
ery  effort  towards  having  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  merchandise 
to  sell.  But  how  much  eflbrt  you 
put  into  raising  the  stature  of  your 
store  in  your  community— how 
much  color  and  joy  you  contribute 
to  your  community’s  Christmas— 
will  be  a  better  measure  of  the  last¬ 
ing  success  of  your  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign. 

A  sound  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  Christmas  must  embrace 
every  contact  you  have  with  your 
customers,  from  the  appearance  of 
your  store  to  your  advertising.  Let 
your  store  reflect  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  exciting,  the  most  color¬ 
ful  Christmas  you  ever  had.  Never 
mind  the  expense.  It’s  worth  it— 
and  you  can  afford  it  this  year. 

Pick  up  your  copy  of  your  Christ¬ 
mas  plan  from  your  desk.  Review 
it— it  isn’t  too  late.  There  are  still 
many  things  that  you  may  have 
overlooked  when  you  made  the 
Plan.  Re-evaluate  vour  Christmas 


|>rogram  in  the  light  of  changed 
conditions.  Look  at  it  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  new  opportunity  that 
the  first  peacetime  Christmas  in 
four  years  presents. 

Let  your  store  decorations  inside 
and  out  be  breath-taking.  Let 
people  talk  alntut  them.  Anything 
you  (an  do  that’s  different,  spec¬ 
tacular  and  still  in  g(M)d  taste  is 
worth  doing  this  year.  Don’t  be 
content  with  just  a  few  wreaths  on 
the  outside  of  your  store.  Go  all 
out  it!  decorations.  If  you  have  a 
martpiee,  set  up  a  dramatic  Christ¬ 
mas  scetie.  If  you  have  a  large  lob¬ 
by.  let  it  say  “Merry  Christmas’’  iti 
a  heart-warming  way.  There  are  a 
million  and  otie  ideas  for  decorat¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  your  store— the 
idea  is  to  resolve  to  make  your  store 
a  topic  of  conversation  this  year  and 
your  exterior  decoraliotis  can  make 
it  so. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the 
inside  of  your  store.  Will  your 
maiti  floor  and  tov  departmettt  be 
the  only  spots  that  arc  aglow  with 
Christmas?  Not  this  year.  Every 
floor  should  be  gay  and  colorful. 
Every  floor  should  help  give  a  lift 
to  your  ctistomers’  spirits.  Yes, 
eveti  the  pots  attd  patis  department 
and  the  rug  department  and  the 
furniture  floor.  If  vou  liave  a  deco¬ 
rative  motif  for  the  batik  of  ele¬ 
vators  on  the  main  floor,  carrv  it  out 
on  e\ery  floor. 

Old  Fashioned  Toy  land 

Your  I'oylatul  (am|)aign  this 
year  dematids  a  new  point  of  view, 
a  defitiite  departure  from  the  more 
or  less  laissez-faire  attitude  forced 
on  you  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  continued  by  matiy  stores 
through  the  war  period.  It  has 
been  easy  to  say  “We  can’t  do  this” 
and  “We  can’t  do  that”,  thus  mak- 
itig  war  conditions  alibis  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  exercise  ingenuity  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  Toyland  campaign.  But 
some  stores  were  able  through  iti- 
genuity  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  store-building  opportunities  in¬ 


herent  in  a  rousing  Toylatid  promo- 
tioti.  This  year  every  store  should 
put  some  old-fashioned  pep  itito 
the  royland  campaign,  should  re- 
\  ive  the  spirit  which  made  Foylatid 
something  for  kids  atid  their  par¬ 
ents  to  remember  for  a  long  time. 
Toyland  must  shine  with  all  its 
fortner  pre-war  tradition.  At 
Christmas  time  your  toy  sectioti  is 
more  thati  just  another  department 
in  the  store.  It’s  the  very  essence  of 
Christmas  itself,  around  which  the 
etitire  store  revolves.  That’s  why 
you-cati’t  coldly  calculate  the  Toy- 
latid  promotion  in  terms  of  your 
toy  stocks  (though  you  do  have 
more  toys  than  last  year) .  You’ve 
got  to  think  of  Toyland  as  the  spirit 
of  your  store.  Don’t  be  content 
with  ativ  old  Satita  Claus.  Get  a 
good  one  that  can  really  act  the 
part,  (iive  the  kids  something  to 
take  home  (a  C4iristtnas  comics 
l)ook  which  appeals  to  kids  of  all 
ages— grown-up  kids  too) .  Have  as 
many  attractions  as  yon  can  get— 
it’s  not  too  late  even  now  to  add 
extra  attractions  if  yon  haven’t 
|)lanned  them.  Review  vour  Toy- 
latul  plans  immedialelv.  What  op¬ 
portunities  have  yon  passed? 
riiere’s  still  time  to  make  changes. 

Institutional  Windows 

Xotv  we  come  to  your  Cnuistmas 
witidows.  They  must  be  better  than 
just  showings  of  merchandise, 
riiey’ve  got  to  have  ideas  behind 
them.  More  so  than  at  atiy  time  in 
the  vear.  More  so  than  at  any 
Cduistmas  iti  the  past  lew'  years. 
.\nd  the  ideas  must  be  the  kind 
that  implant  a  kindly  feeling  to¬ 
wards  the  store  as  well  as  a  desire 
for  the  merchandise  displayed.  Out¬ 
side  of  a  few'  purely  merchandise 
witidows  installed  late  in  the 
Christmas  season  to  feature  get-out- 
from-tinder  merchandise,  the  acid 
test  of  everv  Christmas  window  this 
vear  must  be:  “What  does  it  do  for 
the  store  besides  merely  show'ing 
merchandise?” 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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You  can  make  better 

time  (AND  MONEY)  on  the 

MOHAWK  TRAIL! 


■  And  Here's  Why  I 

le  of  Mohawk's  top- 
li  87  strate^ira  lly 
distributors  is  pre- 
crve  you,  no  matter 
with  a  streamlined 
andising  plan  that 
le  “homestretch”  to 
a,  or  any  other  alert 
;s  afford  to  disregard 
es  as  the  “Mill  with 
the  Retail  Viewpoint”  offers  — 

Lew  inventories  — faster  turnover 
Wider  stock  plan  — more  volume 
Fewer  morkdowns- higher  profits 
24  to  48  hour  delivery  on  ovoiloble  items 
Sirir-k-H-H  Equitable  distribution  of  today's  limited 
volume. 

We  think  you  will  do  as  hundreds  of  other  retail¬ 
ers  are  doing— urife  us  for  more  information.  In 
fact  we  will  he  waiting  for  your  letter! 


The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


'FO:<  HIGH  ACHIEVEMCt;' 


MOHAWK  Products  aid  Sorvha  o-i  bro'jgSt  to  you  by  thm  graatost  Distributing  Organization  ever  assemb/ed  in  fbe  Corpef  Industry 


ALABAMA 

Bimtinulinn)  — Kcnard  Lino.  &  Kug  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

l.os  AiiKi'los  14 — Itiitler  Ilrolhera 
l.ofi  AnKole»— Miirruy  H.  Mnrsh  Co. 

.San  Fr.*inciKco  19 — flntl«>r  itr>it)i<‘nt 
kan  Francifioo— Murray  M.  .MurMh  t  o. 

COLORADO 

Denver  2— Rennni  1  tnoleum  A  Hue  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Ituvon  1  l<-^olman  Levin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Jark.fittnvilli'  f>>— Peaslee>Gnun>«rt  Corp. 
Miami  DO— Irving  I>istril>ut«>rK.  Inr. 
Miami  27— l'eaNlot‘-<i.''(’  ix'rt  f  <>ri>. 

Tamit.'i  1 — |>easUH‘-tiiiL.;i>eri  (  orp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  D — i’eaalee*Gaulbert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

ChipaRo  8— Glabman  Tiros. 

ChieaRo  r»4 — NeitlhtH-for  A  Co. 

Cliiraeo  54 — Reiianl  I  iimieum  Jk  RuR  CO. 

INDIANA 

Kvanavilie  n> — Small  A  Srheloaky  Co. 

I  HiinnaiMtliH  4 — Hoiu>r<|  I  irti.  A  Kiir  Co. 
Richntond^— The  Aduiit  II.  Barivl  to.,  Inc. 

IOWA 

l>es  .Miiinea  9— Renard  l  ino.  A  RtiR  Co. 
Des  Moines  fr— Scluutlt  A  Uviiry  .MXg. 
Co.,  ine. 


KENTUCKY 

loTHVille  2— Otis  Ilidtlrn  Co..  Ine. 
I.ouihviile  1— Peaslee-tiajIlK>rt  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

Mttnroe— Monroe  llaniware  Co. 

New  Orleans  1.1— Renarrl  l.lno.  A  Rur  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  D — Butler  Flrothers 
BaUimore  1 — J.  J.  Haines  A  C.O. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  14— f  'olman  Levin  Co. 

BosUin  1<»— Prescott  A  Co. 

SprinRfteld  4— >t'olman  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Itf'troit- Buhl  Sons  Co. 

Detroit  2tl— t-ott  A  Gccklor 
Graii'l  Rapifla  2— l4>tt  A  Geckler 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  3— Butler  Rrothers 
.Minneapolis  I.a8her  Car|K-t  A  Lino.  Co* 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  8 — Renard  Lino.  A  ItiiR  Co. 

St.  Louis  3— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rur  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Omalia  I — Orchard  &  Wllh.lm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

BtnRli.*Tn>tnn>— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
BufTn.o  3 — Lott  A  Geckler 
Buffalo  5-^U.  D.  Taylor  Co* 


Vew  York  City  Ifl — Trockett  A  Buss.  Inc. 
New  York  City  IH— I  ack  CariH  t  Co.,  Inc. 
Rochester  4— 4'olumliia  Distrihntors.  Inc. 
Syracuse  16— t'olumtda  Distrihiiiors.  Inc. 
Utica  4— t'olumbia  Distributors,  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Goldslmm— Allisti  -L'wrn  t  o. 

Charlotte  I — AM  Hon-F.rwm  Co. 

HiRb  Point»~ALi>on-Krwin  C'o. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  2— Renanl  Linoleum  A  RugT  Co. 
ClevelaiKl  15— >Lott  A  Geckler 
Columbus  1 .5— Renard  Lino.  A  Rur  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  I— -T*easlee-Gaull»ert  Corp. 
Oklahoma  City  2 — Renanl  l  ino.  A  Rur  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland  8 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Portland  9— Murray  II.  Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— —t'olumbia  JobblnR  Co. 

Krte — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 
llarrisburR— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Philadelphia  6— Butler  Brothers 
Philadelphia  7 — S.  M'o  f  A  Sons 
PittsburRh  22^Felix  Half  A  Rro.,  Inc. 
PittsburRh  22— Geo.  Welin  A  t'o. 
ReadinR— Columbia  JotdiinR  l  o. 
ScrantoTT— .Columbia  Jolib.t.R  to. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providei.v- - -  o....uii  l.evin  Co. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GrEHMiville — AlhwMi-Krwi.i  t  o. 

TENNESSEE 

Cha'tanooRa  8— J.  J.  I’usves 

Knoxville  8 - .1.  J.  MHit  *s 

Memphis  3— Renanl  Linoleum  A  Rur  f  o. 

TEXAS 

Pallas  1 — I’easlee-GauBiert  Con>. 

Dallas  1— Renard  I. inoleum  A  liiiR  Co. 

PI  Pas(^— K1  Paso  Wholesale  Cari>et  A 
Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

Houston  1 — PeaHlee-Gau1l>ert  Corp. 
Houston  2— Renanl  Linoleum  A  Rmr  Co. 
San  Antonio  G^Peaslee-GuullH>rt  <  orp. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City — Murray  B.  Marah  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

NorfFFlk — J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

Richmond— J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

'^eattle  1 4— Marxhall-Wetls  Co. 

Seattle  1— Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

Spokane  8— Murray  B.  Marsii  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — (iUttirie-Morris-CsmpbeU 
Co. 

IluntinRton  7— W'atts.  Ritter  A  Co. 
ParkershurR — Guthri©-Morrn»-t  aiitpt*eU  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

MilwaidLee  3 — .Neidhoefer  A  Co. 
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And  now  we  come  to  a  very  vital  affection  for  it.  Put  warmth  into  ads  like  these  to  create  the  impres- 

)art  of  your  Christmas  program—  yt)ur  advertising.  Get  sentimental,  sion  that  if  people  want  lingerie, 

/our  advertising.  What  do  you  What  is  the  motivating  spirit  of  jewelrv,  bags,  hankies,  hosiery  and 

vant  your  advertising  to  do  this  Cdiristmas,  if  not  sentiment?  No  similar  important  gift  items,  your 

'Jhristmas?  Sell  merchandise?  Of  need  to  strive  for  sophistication,  store  is  the  place  to  go  for  them. 

:ourse!  But  if  your  advertising  Strive  for  sincerity.  And  it’s  no  ex-  And.  of  course,  you’ll  devote  at  least 

does  no  more  than  that  you  will  cuse  to  say  that  you  can’t  get  big  one  special  feature  ad  to  V'ictory 

nave  lost  the  golden  opportunity  space,  ff  you  can’t  get  full  pages  Bonds.  ' 

that  Christmas  1945  brings.  You  run  half  pages  or  even  tpiarter 
:an’t  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  ad-  pages— hut  keep  on  talking  to  your 

vertising.  Your  messages  to  your  customers  in  advertising  which 

public  must  glorify  not  onlv  the  reaches  out  and  says,  “Greetings, 

merchandise,  but  your  store.  You  Neigfibor!’’  And  it’s  no  excuse  to 

will  glamorize  your  store  with  say  you  haven’t  the  talent  to  pro¬ 
lights,  decorations.  gaie»y.  Your  ad-  duce  such  advertising.  .Such  ads 

vertising  must  do  the  same  and  can  be  bought.  Make  up  your 

must  do  it  w'ell.  ft  must  be  a  con-  mind  that  you’ll  run  straight,  senti- 

sistent  campaign  conceived  as  a  mental  advertising— that  you’ll  run 

whole  and  folhnved  tlirough  ac-  it  consistently— that  you’ll  start 

cordingly.  riianksgiving  and  keep  it  up  at 

Christmas  advertising  at  all  least  once  a  week,  letting  your  regu- 

times,  but  this  year  particularly,  lar  store  advertising  fill  in  the  gaps, 

must  do  a  store-selling  job  whether  11  your  plans  do  not  include  such 

the  advertisement  is  a  straight  edi-  a  campaign,  haven’t  you  oserlookcd 

torial  message  or  sells  the  store  the  l)ig  opportunity  |)resented  to 

through  a  merchandise  presenta-  you  by  this  first  peace-time  (Ihrist- 

tion.  This  year  especially,  your  ad-  mas? 

vertising  must  work  hard  to  re-cre-  .Selling  the  store  neetl  not  be 
ate  that  bond  of  fellowship  which  confined  to  editorial  ads.  .Merchan- 
existed  between  you  and  your  cus-  dise  ads  can  be  inspiring  too.  .\nd 
tomers  and  which  has  become  loos-  they  can  do  a  grand  store-selling 
ened  as  a  result  of  war  conditittns.  job.  Let  each  advertisement  drama- 
You  have  a  grand  opportunity  this  tize  a  merchandising  idea.  You 
Christmas  to  make  your  advertising  can  fill  in  specific  items  from  stock 
heighten  your  customers’  respect  if  you  wish  or  you  can  omit  specific 
for  your  store  and  to  increase  their  items.  But  you  certainly  can  ust 


A  New  Selling  Spirit 

But  the  most  important  point  of 
contact  with  your  customers  is  your 
selling  staff.  Here  you’ve  got  to  do 
a  better-tfjan-average  job.  Like  a 
football  coach  who  juits  his  entire 
squad  through  the  fundamentals  of 
blocking,  passing,  kicking,  you’ve 
got  to  put  your  entire  staff  through 
a  refresher  course  in  courtesy,  ft’s 
a  much-forgotten  practice  aiul 
there’s  hardly  a  salesperson  who 
couldn’t  profit  from  such  a  course. 
But  vou’ve  got  to  go  beyond  mere 
lectures  and  classes.  You’ve  got  to 
make  it  a  game.  Organize  courtesy 
contests.  Post  courtesy  reminders 
where  employees  will  see  them  con¬ 
stantly.  Refresh  tlie  memories  of 
your  old  employees  on  liow  to  make 
the  reply  courteous.  Make  them 
the  teachers  of  new  employees  on 
the  standards  of  courtesy  expected 
liy  your  store.  Indoctrinate  your 
executives  in  the  spirit  of  courtesy. 
Let  them  show  liv  example  to  their 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Store  Name 


Two  of  the  merchandise-theme  ads  prepared  for  store  use  by  Grey  Advertising  Agency. 
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YOUTH  DANISH  PRINCESS  LOVELY  LADY 


NOW  ON  SALE  AGAIN! 

in  limited  quantities  at  first,  continuing  in  ever  increasing  volume 


Copyright  1945,  Intprnotional  Silvpr  Co.,  Holmoi  &  Tciwards  Div.,  Mpriden.  Conn.  ^Rpg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID^ 
SILVERPLATE 

. 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 
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A  Suggestion  for  Buyer’s  Bonus  Plains 

By  S.  G.  Roman, 

Secretary,  Chicago  Mail  Order  Company 


This  appears  to  be  a  sensible 
plan,  which  eliminates  certain 
obvious  faults  of  most  existing 
bonus  arrangements.  Some 
readers  may  argue  against  it 
on  the  grounds  of  complexity. 
But  the  buyer’s  contribution 
to  the  store’s  results  is  itself 
fairly  complex.  One  very  good 
feature  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
focuses  the  buyer’s  attention  on 
other  goals  than  beating  last 
year’s  volume. 

An  effective  incentive  plan  is 
essential  to  stimulate  unus¬ 
ual  effort  toward  maximizing 
profits.  All  of  us  respond  to  mone¬ 
tary  influences,  and  the  greater  the 
reward  the  more  stimulating  will 
it  be,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  attain¬ 
ing  it.  We  must,  therefore,  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  objectives  we  set  are 
such  as  to  stimulate  the  btiver  to¬ 
wards  greater  profits. 

Most  incentive  plans  for  buyers 
are  plans  based  upon  sales  and 
markups,  or  some  variation  there¬ 
of.  These  direct  the  buyer  toward 
increasing  sales  or  markups,  but  do 
not  necessarily  direct  his  effort  to¬ 
wards  objectives  which  will  help 
maximize  the  profit  of  the  company 
as  a  whole. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
present  for  consideration  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  buyers’  Itontis  plans  which 
I  believe  if  properly  directed  will 
accomplish  the  objective  of  maxi¬ 
mizing  overall  company  prolits. 

Overall  Store  Goodwill 

Ortain  operations  of  a  buyer  af¬ 
fect  overall  company  goodwill. 
Standards  to  protect  the  goodwill 
of  the  company  should  be  set  up, 
which  standards  should  l>e  met  by 
the  buyer  before  any  bontis  is  paid 
out.  These  would  include  such 
items  as  the  following: 

1.  -A  standard  for  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  by  customers. 

2.  A  standard  of  out  of  stock  mer¬ 
chandise. 

3.  standard  of  worn  goods  re¬ 


turned  by  customers. 

These  standards  must  be  set  lib¬ 
erally  so  as  not  to  penalize  the  buy¬ 
er  for  minor  variations  not  clearly 
measurable,  but  strictly  enough  to 
rule  out  a  bonus  if  any  serious  situ¬ 
ation  should  occur  which  was  with¬ 
in  the  control  of  the  buyer.  If 
these  standards  are  not  met  irre¬ 
spective  of  net  sales  and  profit  re¬ 
sults,  no  payment  of  bonus  would 
Ik.*  made  to  the  buyer. 

Overall  Store  Profit 

Certain  operations  of  buyers  af¬ 
fect  the  overall  profitability  of  the 
company,  which,  if  not  controlled, 
would  permit  the  department  to 
earn  greater  profits  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  departments.  More¬ 
over.  a  minimum  departmental 
controllable  profit  contribution 
must  be  established  against  which 
the  bonus  payment  wotdd  be  made. 
These  re(|uire  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  for  items  such  as: 

1.  Minimum  number  of  transac¬ 
tions. 

2.  Minimum  average  valtie  per 
transaction. 

,1.  Minimum  departmental  con¬ 
trollable  profit  contribution. 
These  standards  must  be  set  more 
rigidly  and  based  on  previous  per¬ 
formance.  The  implication  here  is 
no  matter  what  the  buyer  tloes  to 
improve  prolits.  he  must  not  permit 
the  number  of  transactions  to  de¬ 
crease  nor  the  average  value  per 
transaction  to  decrease.  If  so,  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  a  bonus. 

Items  1  and  2  could  be  combined 
and  identified  as  net  sales  in  a 
single  standard,  but  this  is  not  as 
desirable  as  the  separate  standards. 
For  example,  net  sales  coidd  be 
maintained  by  a  shift  to  higher 
average  value  items  at  the  expense 
of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
transactions  which  may  affect  nega- 
tivelv  the  traffic  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  the  aserage 
value  per  transaction,  sales  might 
be  increased  while  transaction 
values  decrease,  thus  affecting  nega¬ 
tively  expense  as  a  percent  to  sales. 


.Standards  for  overall  company 
goodwill  and  profits  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of,  first,  establishing  a  proper 
handling  of  customers  (from  a  mer¬ 
chandise  point  of  view) ;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  insuring  a  minimum  volume 
in  a  department  (in  terms  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  average  value  per  trans¬ 
action)  before  paying  a  Ijonus  be¬ 
cause  a  departmental  profit  contri- 
btition  has  been  made.  .Any  im¬ 
provement  in  profits  within  a  de¬ 
partment  under  these  standards 
will  result  in  a  contribution  to 
house  profit  without  jeopardizing 
the  |)erformance  of  other  depart¬ 
ments.  .Setting  standards  of  this 
type  will  discotirage  any  plan  for 
improving  the  performance  of  a  de¬ 
partment  at  the  expense  of  other 
ilepartments. 

Volume  and  Profit  Increases 

Having  set  the  above  basic  stand¬ 
ards,  when  these  standards  are  at¬ 
tained  the  buyer  should  be  jiaid  a 
bonus  on  the  performance  of  his 
department  based  upon  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  profit  from  the  following 
sotirces: 

1.  Increase  in  dollar  sales  volume. 

2.  Increase  in  absolute  dollar  con¬ 
trollable  profit. 

3.  Increase  in  the  percentage  of 
controllable  profit  on  sales. 

Increase  in  dollar  sales  volume 
whether  or  not  the  absoltite  con¬ 
trollable  profit  or  percent  of  con- 
tntllable  profit  increases  is  worth 
somethitig  to  the  compatiy  iji  that 
it  will  absorb  overhead  of  other 
departments.  However,  on  the 
whole  it  is  the  least  valuable  of 
the  three  factors.  Its  value  to  the 
company  should  be  ascertained  (it 
may  differ  by  de|)artments)  and 
some  portion  of  such  value  should 
be  gi\en  as  a  credit  to  the  bttyer 
on  this  portion  of  his  plan.  Since 
we  have  already  established  a  mini¬ 
mum  departmental  controllable 
profit  as  a  basic  standard,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  \olume  will  holp 
overall  company  results. 

Increase  iti  absolute  controllable 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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IX  FIXE  ART 

By  the  time  he  was  18  Federico  Castellon,  whose 
"Road  in  Arizona”  appears  above,  had  completed  in  a 
Brooklyn  high  school  huge  murals  of  which  a  mature 
and  celebrated  artist  might  have  been  proud.  There¬ 
after  taken  under  the  wing  of  Diego  Rivera,  his  rise  to 
fame  was  meteoric:  his  works  are  treasured  in  many 
important  art  collections. 

(,R.tfr0dMcri9m  iy  (Hirttsj  #/  Asttcmtei  Am<rHan 


IX  TEXTILE  ART 

Artistry  of  the  highest  order  has  made- the  name 
Rosemary  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
respected  in  textile  history.  Store  buyers, 
looking  forward  to  the  early  availability  of 
Rosemary  Products  for  volume  selling,  are 
planning  to  promote  and  capitalize  their  fame 
to  the  utmost. 


ROSEJRARY  SAIESI 

A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y’. 


There  Are  Big  Careers  in  Small  Towns 


General  Manager 
I 


Grace  Falconer 

AS  a  city  girl  who  fell  in  love 
with  life  in  a  small  American 
town  and  loinul  a  satisfying 
career  there,  1  wish  1  conlcl  per¬ 
suade  more  voting  men  and  women 
with  city  backgrounds  to  do  the 
same.  I  wish  I  could  convince  them 
that  the  small  town  oilers  ample 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  lew 
bright  lights. 

This  is  a  large  countrv.  It  has 
more  small  towns  than  big  cities. 
In  most  of  them  there  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  success,  satisfying  in  all 
the  usual  business  terms  and  much 
more  satisfying  in  human  relations. 
The  big  town  store  executive  is  up 
on  the  eighth  floor  somewhere, 
tucked  aw'ay  in  a  mahogany  office, 
wrestling  with  sheets  covered  with 
figures,  viewing  the  broad  aspects 
of  things,  and  catering  to  his  ulcers 
with  pills.  But  we  in  the  thriving 
smaller  places  are  having  a  good 
time  down  on  the  floor,  saying 
hello  to  the  custor^ers  who  are  also 
our  neighbors.  It’s  fun.  -\nd  we’re 
doing  pretty  well,  too. 

Dixie  Shops  operate  three  ap¬ 
parel  stores,  mainly  men’s  and 
women’s  wear,  with  some  boys’  and 
girls’  clothing.  These  are  located 
in  Michigan,  in  towns  with  popula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  14,000  to  30,000. 
Although  the  stores  themselves  are 
small,  with  frontages  from  16  to  20 


By  Grace  Falconer, 
of  Ready-to-Wear,  Dixie  Shops, 

feel,  from  90  to  110  feet  in  dejith, 
the  locations  are  100  per  cent. 

Concentration  is  on  popularly 
priced  merchandise,  with  national¬ 
ly  advertised  lines  featured.  Ap¬ 
proximately  80  per  tent  of  the 
stores’  volume  is  in  women’s  wear. 
While  the  business  was  originally 
planned  as  a  charge  account  and 
installment  operation,  and  these 
are  highlighted  in  all  advertising, 
fully  50  per  cent  of  sales  are  in 
cash,  riiis.  of  course,  has  been  the 
experieine  of  many  stores  in  the 
“credit”  bracket  during  the  past 
few  years,  when  war  work  and  the 
employment  of  women  have  raised 
the  average  family  income. 

Two  of  the  towns.  Vpsilanti  and 
.\nn  .\rl)or— both  built  around  col¬ 
leges  and  only  partially  industrial¬ 
ized  before  the  war— have,  since 
1942.  become  manufacturing  cent¬ 
ers.  I'he  third,  .-\drian.  a  substan¬ 
tial,  prosperous  community,  has  a 
population  not  much  larger  today 
than  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

Advertising  and  Service 

.All  three  have  excellent  tlailv 
newspapers,  and  the  stores  buy  an 
average  of  about  7,000  inches  a 
year  in  these  media.  .Ann  Arbof, 
in  the  past  few  months,  has  built 
a  radio  station,  and  the  local  Dixie 
Shop  unit  makes  use  of  time  on 
the  air  to  supplement  its  sales  mes¬ 
sages.  Mailing  pieces,  some  simple 
letters,  some  more  elaborate,  are 
employed.  Motion  picture  adver¬ 
tising,  a  few  billboards,  and  occa¬ 
sional  bus  cards  are  on  the  publici¬ 
ty  schedule. 

Windows  play  an  important  part. 
Fixtures  and  mannequins  are  the 
best  and  newest  the  market  affords 
and  a  competent  display  man  de¬ 
votes  three  days  a  week  to  keeping 
these  attractive.  His  backgrounds 
and  trims  are  “big  town’’,  and  the 
season’s  newest  styles  make  their 
bow  in  the  respiective  communities 
in  Dixie  Shops’  windows. 

While  merchandise  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  are  on  a  par  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  operation,  Dixie  Shops’  person- 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

m  l  is  strictly  “lolks”.  All  cmjdoyees, 
store  managers  as  well  as  salesper¬ 
sons.  live  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  work. 

Scarcitv  of  merchandise,  and  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  given  the  re¬ 
tail  business  a  seller’s  market,  has, 
tleplorably,  j)ersnaded  some  mer¬ 
chants  that  the  situation  is  here  to 
stay.  That,  of  course,  is  being  short¬ 
sighted.  The  customer  who  is  ig¬ 
nored.  kept  waiting,  given  brusque 
attention,  has  a  long  memory,  and. 
in  the  days  to  tome,  will  remember. 
.At  Dixie  Shops  we  still  l>elieve  that 
(f)nitesv  and  service  arc  things  to 
which  the  customer  is  entitled. 

When  a  customer  wants  some¬ 
thing  in  the  window,  we  take  it  out 
for  him  or  her.  If  sales  girls  are 
busy  and  there  is  a  line-up,  store 
managers  “visit”  with  those  who 
are  waiting,  ask  them  to  be  patient 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  simple 
gesture,  makes  folks  feel  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
in.  that  we  kiunv  their  time  is  valu¬ 
able.  It  reduces  the  number  of 
walk-outs.  Wc  have  tried  to  earn 
the  reputation  of  being  the  “Friend¬ 
liest  Store  in  Fown”  and  believe 
we  ha\  e  tlone  so. 

Sometimes  customers  who  have 
not  been  able  to  find  exactly  what 
they  want  go  shopping  elsewhere. 
Then  thev  come  back.  “I’ll  take 
that  dress”,  some  woman  will  sav. 
“It  isn’t  just  what  I  had  in  mind, 
but  I’d  rather  trade  here  than  at 

- .  They  just  don’t  seem  to 

care  whether  I  buy  there  or  not. 
You  do!”  Such  instances  arc  not 
uncommon.  - 

Careerists  Wanted 

Our  postwar  program  of  expan¬ 
sion,  already  under  way,  will  in¬ 
clude  a  chain  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
stores.  We  have  already  closed  a 
lease  in  another  Michigan  town, 
comparable  in  size  to  those  where 
we  are  now  located.  This  fourth 
unit  will  open  some  time  this  fall. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  That’s  the  problem 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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And  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  is  only  l  of  6 

The  well-upholstered  lady  and  the  trig  young  matron  are 
different  in  lots  of  ways— but  they  both  are  in  the  market  for 
sheets.  So  Pepperell  uses  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  five 
other  national  magazines  to  reach  the  big  incomes  and  the 
moderate  incomes,  proportionately.  Already  more  women 
know  Pepperell  Sheets  than  any  other  brand.  Our  national 
advertising  is  your  local  advertising,  since  your  city  gets  its 
share  of  all  of  Pepperell's  “targeted”  advertising  messages. 


r  E  mj  ItE  liX 

mSM 

WXURY  MVSLIS  ASD  PERCALE  f-ABR-ICS  1*"'^  PtI-PtRiil  •  IIUI'HEKH 


Interesting  Advertising  in  the 
right  magazines’  to  reach  all  the 
profitable  sheet-buying  markets  .  . 
that’s  the  secret  of  Pepperell's 
“Targeted”  Advertising, 


PIIUKTEKK  •  ARUUTSFIIRII 


MORE  ir  OAftN  KSOW  PEPPERELL  SHEETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND  OS  THE  MARKET 
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A  clear  path  through  reconversion  uncertainties**  is  shown 
by  the  Scientific  Support  Market— soundly  stable,  steadily 
growing  and  uniformly  profitable. 

WHAT  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  consumer  to  war-time  quality  and  substitutions 
in  current  inventories? 

WILL  the  consumer  tie  a  double  knot  in  her  purse  strings  as  war  jobs  and  war 
income  go  under  the  knife? 

WHAT  will  be  the  actual  effect  of  announced  modifications  of  government 
regulations— and  those  still  to  come? 

THERE  we  have  only  a  fast  once-over  of  some  uncertainties  confronting  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers,  Buyers,  Fitters  responsible  for  stock  recommendations  and 
all  other  policy  making  elements  in  foundation  departments.  Even  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  executive  is  faced  with  the  unpalatable  necessity  of  guessing  because 
the  facts  for  judgment  are  absent. 


But .  .  . 


. . .  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  foundation  field  through  which  all  roads  are  clear 
and  well  marked.  That  is  the  important  section  of  your  department  devoted  to 
scientific,  physiological  and  anatomical  supports. 

LET’S  LINE  UP  THE  FACTS 


/ 


Correctly  considered  “necessities”  by  the  Government,  the  quality  of  genuine,  accepted 
scientific  supports  made  by  old-line  firms  like  Camp  suffered  little  or  not  at  all  from 
^'drastic  restrictions  so  that  current  inventories  and  merchandise  on  order  have  the  post¬ 
war  saleability  of  pre-war  quality. 


As  “necessities”,  scientific  supports  are  not  subject  to  the  psychology  of  the  tight 
purse  string.  Medically  accepted  and  recommended,  Camp  Supports,  precision  de¬ 
signed  and  precision  fitted  in  their  complete  line  of  anatomical,  surgical  and  mater¬ 
nity  models  for  all  body  builds,  have  never  been  subject— before,  duripg  or  after  wars 
—  to  markdowns,  seasons  or  fad  fatalities.  They  are  the  bread  and  meat  of  the 
department. 


Modification  and  disappearance  of  government  restrictions  can  only  increase  the 
ability  to  meet  increased  demand.  The  war  with  millions  of  women  in  industry  and 
other  millions  “on  the  go”  in  volunteer  war  work  and  housework  has  immensely  stim¬ 
ulated  consumer  consciousness  toward  health  and  physical  fitness.  The  period  simply 
accelerated  a  historic  trend.  Fitters  rediscovered  the  versatility  of  accepted  scientific 
supports  in  building  volume,  prestige  and  customer  satisfaction.  A  large  number  of 
new  consumers  will  continue  to  count  on  the  comfort  and  well-being  insured  by  scien¬ 
tific  supports  in  their  corset  wardrobes. 


Observant  retailers  know  that  the  relationship  established  with  the  sale  of  a  Camp 
Support  is  a  general  business  builder  because  it  is  intimate  and  nourishes  the  kind 
of  confidence  that  can  be  built  in  no  other  way.  It  is  the  ambassador  for  sales  in 
many  other  departments.  ^ 
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NO  “MERCHANDISING  VACATION’* 

Our  organization,  during  this  war  as  during  the  last,  continued  and  intensified  its 
solid  promotion  program.  We  knew  that  there  could  be  no  vacations  in  merchan¬ 
dising  if  we  were  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  our  loyal  distributors  during  a 
period  of  brand  uncertainties.  In  maintaining  our  own  equities  we  knew  that  we 
were  maintaining  those  built  by  sound  departments  everywhere. 

Camp  travelers  distressed  by  their  inability  to  “deliver”  may  not  have  been 
around  so  often;  but  the  Camp  corps  of  registered  nurses  never  missed  a  day  in 
their  ceaseless  round  of  detailing  the  physicians  in  your  trading  area. 

Camp  authoritative  professional  and  consumer  advertising  continued  to  appear 
Avithout  interruption  in  the  country’s  leading  medical  and  lay  publications. 

The  Camp  Transparent  Woman”  seen  by  15,000,000  consumers  and  50,000 
doctors  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  country’s  leading  medical  societies  and 
academies  of  medicine  continues  to  be  the  “star  exhibit”  in  the  Health  section 
of  Chicago’s  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Camp  National  Posture  Week  reached  new  heights  of  professional  and  public 
acceptance  during  the  war  years.  The  Samuel  Higby  Camp  Institute  for  Better 
Posture  amplified  its  day-by-day  program  of  influencing  consumer  consciousness. 


AS  YOU  LOOK  AHEAD 

As  you  make  your  plans  for  maintaining  and  increasing  department  volume,  you 
may  well  rely  on  CAMP  AUTHORIZED  SERVICE  through  this  uncertain 
period  and  the  normal  retailing  years  ahead.  Certain  merchandising  axioms  are 
unchanging  and  unchangeable.  Four  decades  of  steady  building  have  made  CAMP 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  scientific  supports  in  the  world.  Basic  research  and 
ethical  distribution  have  made  Camp  standard  with  the  medical  profession.  Sound 
merchandise  priced  to  intrinsic  value  and  imaginatively  promoted  has  made 
Camp  standard  to  progressive  retailers.  The  understanding  buyer  and  trained 
fitter  complete  the  Camp  chain  to  millions  of  consumers,  unchanging  and  un¬ 
changeable  in  their  search  for  increased  personal  efficiency,  better  appearance 
and  physical  fitness. 


S.  U.  CAMP  and  COMPANY 
JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 


at:  JOO  Madison  Avt.’.  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago; 
Windsor,  Oni.;  London.  Fng. 


I'm:  Hi  i.i.KTiN  of  the  National  Uetail  Drt  Goods  Association 


By  John  Hahn 


PRESIDEXr  Iruman’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Boston  C>)nterente 
on  Distribution  this  month, 
jK)inting  out  that  circumstances 
this  year  clearly  point  to  the  need 
tor  a  critical  re-examination  ot  the 
ways  and  means  and  the  costs  ot 
ctistrihuting  goods  and  services 
from  producer  to  consumer,  did 
not  as  so  many  others  have,  place 
the  full  responsibility  for  lowering 
the  costs  of  things  entirely  on  the 
retail  trade. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  branch  of 
industry  can  match  the  energy  and 
planning  that  is  now  going  on  in 
the  retail  field  with  the  lowering 
of  costs  of  gCKHls  to  the  consumer 
the  sole  purpose  in  mind.  Retail¬ 
ers  know  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  the  stores  that  have  their, 
houses  in  order  that  will  survive. 

Merchandising  Forum 

The  next  few  months,  until  to 
spring,  perhaps,  will  be  the  “criti¬ 
cal”  period  for  our  postwar  j>ro- 
gram.  Manufacturers  who  spoke  at 
the  Fall  Forum  held  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  expressed  the  opinion  that 
goods  which  have  been  in  sliort 
supply  because  of  the  war  effort  will 
continue  to  lie,  with,  of  course,  in¬ 
creasing  relief  scarce  right  up  to 
Spring.  If  you  can  stand  it  until 
then  you  can  stand  it  indefinitely. 
However,  it  will  be  summer  time  be¬ 
fore  production  begins  to  catch  up 
with  demand,  several  of  them  said. 
*  *  * 

They  were  talking  about  men’s 
clothing,  hosiery,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  etc.  Earl  Constantine  esti¬ 
mated,  however,  that  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  will  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  nylon  hose  to  supply 
the  demand  during  1946.  If  there 
is  an  equal  distribution  each  wom¬ 
an  will  be  able  to  buy  eight  pairs 
based  upon  pre-sent  calculations. 

*  •  * 

There  was  a  raising  of  retail 
brows  when  a  clothing  manufac¬ 
turer  said  that  manufacturers  could 


well  alloni  u»  absorb  some  ot  the 
absorpiioii  that  retailers  have-fallen 
heir  to  under  the  ()P.\  cost  absorj)- 
tion  plan. 

*  *  * 

jtist  as  there  was  a  snicker  of 
laughter  when  Earl  Camstantine, 
after  picturing  the  hosiery  itulustry 
as  utiable  to  prcKluce  all  the  nylon 
hosiei'N  demanded,  referred  to  a  re- 
cetit  statemetn  by  a  retail  represen¬ 
tative  cautioning  that  the  jnesent 
situatioti  cannot  go  on  forever  and 
that  ultimately  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  buyer’s  market. 

«  «  * 

Ben  Bowe  of  (ieneral  Elec  tric  Co. 
proved  to  be  the  newsboy  of  the 
Forum.  He  brought  the  verc  wel¬ 
come  word  that  as  of  the  next 
mortiing  all  Wl’B  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  refrigerators  to  consum¬ 
ers  would  be  lifted.  Fhere  are 
some  80  to  100  thousand  refriger¬ 
ators  in  the  industry’s  stockpile, 
which,  he  estimated,  will  soon  be 


available  for.  store  efisplay.  Fhose 
for  actual  sale  must  cxmie  later, 
with  new  postwar  models  probably 
available  l)y  late  summer.  Radios, 
he  said,  should  be  obtainable  in 
large  supply  very  shortly. 

*  *  * 

W'hat  will  lx.‘  the  price  levels  of 
some  of  these  “went  to  war”  items 
when  they  come  back  to  the  civilian 
frotit  is  of  equal  importance  to  re 
tailing  as  nyhen  they  will  come 
back.  .Vtiother  electrical  appliance 
representative,  when  confronted 
with  this  cjuery,  said,  “Don’t  ask 
me.  We  only  make  them.  ()P.\  will 
do  the  pricing.” 

NAM  Inspection  Tour 

We  should  soon  begin  to  get  a 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  progress  f)e- 
ing  made  in  our  reconversion  pro¬ 
gram,  when  the  newsboys,  repre- 
setitatives  of  three  press  assoc  iations 
aticl  leading  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation  return  the 


“Out  of  the  Shadows  .  .  ”,  the  window  display  with  which  The  Wonder,  of 
Stockton,  Calif.,  marked  V-J  Day.  Louise  Gray,  publicity  director  of  the  store, 
planned  the  display,  which  has  the  terse  simplicity  of  true  drama. 
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Olid  of  ihis  inoiuh  from  the  laciory 
fronts  in  20  of  our  important  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  They  went  as 
quests  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Washington,  1). 

October  1  in  a  charter  plane 
for  a  thirty  day  looksee. 

The  Same  Johnston 

The  live  point  proj^ram  for  the 
motion  picture  industry  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Eric  Johnston  as  he  left 
Washington.  I).  O.,  to  take  over  his 
job.  succeeding  W'ill  Hays  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  Distributors  Associa¬ 
tion.  indicates  he  is  taking  with  him 
much  of  the  same  vision,  interest, 
and  energv  he  brought  to  the 
Ohamlxjr  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
Need  we  say  that  was  a-plenty? 

Big-Town  Girls  Also  Wolcome 

Ciimbels-New  York  lost  no  time 
in  capitalizing  on  the  success  story 
in  Life’s  October  1  issue  of  two  girl 
employees  of  that  store  who  made 
gcxKl  in  the  big  town  as  employees 
of  the  Gimbel  store.  Along  with 
the  photos  of  the  two  girls  from 
the  small  town,  in  a  seven  column 
ad  five  days  later,  they  showed  two 
other  girls  from  the  big  city  who 
also  made  gcxid  in  Gimbels.  “You 
don’t  have  to  come  from  Elder- 
iK’rry  Grove,  Kansas,  to  make  good 
at  Gimbels”,  was  the  caption.  Lots 
of  other  girls,  they  said,  are  doing 


line  at  Ciimliels,  as  they  suggested 
that  other  girls  "link  your  pros¬ 
pects”  with  Ciinibels.  Ihen  fol¬ 
lowed  a  list  of  the  advantages  ol 
working  at  Ginilxds. 

For  Your  Dot*  Book 

Gretlit  men  certainly  believe  in 
looking  ahead.  Here  the  Greclit 
Management  Division  of  the  N'RD- 
(;A  has  already  set  the  date  for  its 
13th  annual  convention:  .-\pril  23- 
25,  in  Ghicago.  .\ncl,  of  course, 
there’s  the  regular  annual  NRDfiA 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York.  January  7-11. 
^’ou  can’t  forget  those  dates. 

Youngor  Sot 

What  is  said  to  be  a  “first”  was 
the  holding  of  a  children’s  fashion 
show  by  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond, 
\'a.,  late  last  month,  in  which  50 
models  were  mciunted  on  ponies. 
The  children  models,  from  public 
and  private  schools,  paraded  in  the 
store’s  parking  lot  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  1, ()()()  children. 

*  *  • 

Junior  Lown  Meetings  in  which 
northern  New  Jersey  boys  and  girls 
from  public  and  private  schools  will 
participate  will  be  held  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  on  Wednes¬ 
day  nights  in  Kresge’s,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  regimental  rooms. 

*  *  * 

.Seven teeners  who  sew  most  en¬ 


joy  making  dresses,  skirts,  blouses, 
and  playclothes.  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Seventeen  Magazine 
and  released  by  the  National 
Needlecraft  liureau,  Inc. 

Program  for  Business 

.Nothing  less  than  a  30  to  .50  per 
cent  increase-  in  business  over  pre¬ 
war  ma.ximuni  will  maintain  ihe 
liigh  levels  of  employment  in  both 
distribution  and  production  essc*n- 
tial  to  future  prosperity,  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Distribution  Department  ol 
the  Ghamber  of  Gomnierce  of  the 
H.  S.  warns  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  others  in  a  rejxirt  made  pub¬ 
lic  this  month,  d'hey  should  ex¬ 
plore  and  develop  the  area  of  future 
personnel,  including  both  present 
and  prospective  employees;  the 
area  of  fact-finding,  or  market  re- 
sc-arch;  the  area  of  improvement  in 
distribution  practices:  and  the  area 
of  understanding,  so  that  other 
business  men,  genernment  officials, 
consumers  and  the  general  public 
will  understand  the  essential  func¬ 
tion  of  distribution. 

Keivinotor  Usos  Films 

Goincident  with  the  first  ship¬ 
ments  of  new  refrigerators  by  Kel- 
vinator  and  l.eonard,  meetings  of 
the  company’s  zone  managers  and 
distributors  were  held  in  five  cities 
early  this  month.  Meetings  will  be 
held  later  in  other  cities  through- 


*  .\clnl|)h  Kadnitzer 

.\lr.  Radnitzer  was  recently  elected 
cice  president  of  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
tern  (ac.,  in  charge  of  the  com- 
|)any’s  plants  and  branches  in  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Kngland, 
and  .\ustralia. 


Ruth  Horland 

Mrs.  Horland  has  been  ap]>oiiited 
to  tlie  managership  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  jackets.  .Skirts  and  Play- 
clothes  in  1..  Bamberger  s  base¬ 
ment  store.  She  came  to  Bamberg¬ 
er’s  ill  1931,  as  a  saleswoman. 


Raymond  Dupuis,  k.  C:. 

.Mr.  Duptiis  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  ol  Dupuis  Freres, 
Ltd.  He  succeeds  his  father,  the 
late  .Albert  Dupuis.  Since  1933  he 
has  been  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  Montreal. 
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N  ot  once  during  all  the  war  years  did  Lionel  stop 
advertising  to  boys  and  parents!  Even  at  the  height 
of  our  wartime  production  we  continued  our  vast 
advertising  program  —  telling  and  re-telling  millions 
of  fathers  and  sons  the  thrilling  story  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Lionel  Trains  and  accessories.  And  NOW!  —  once 
more  in  peace-time  production  —  we  are  spreading 


¥ULL  SPEED  AHEA 


will  keep  you  constantlif 


\caQ 


^4^  ccMol  LIONEL  leads 
the  parade  in  promotional 
support  of  its  Retailers . . . . 


millions  of  colorful  messages  in  the  country's  leading 
magazines,  comic  sheets,  and  newspapers,  telling 
eagerly  waiting  boys  the  story  of  the  LIONEL  marvels  that 
will  soon  be  theirs!  And  for  our  dealers  we  are  creating 
strikingly  new  display  pieces  —  the  work  of  great 
American  Industrial  Designers!  At  Lionel,  the  slogan  is  — 


ELEGRAPHIC  FLASHES 
formed  ...  Be  ready!” 


I.ioMi  15  Fast  2fnii  Sirkki,  N't \v  York  10 


,  IIONEI 

CNEM-UB 

Chemistry  Sets 


out  the  nation.  .Sound  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  slide  film  techniques  weir 
used  to  highlight  the  showings  ot 
the  new  appliances.  Ranges  and 
home  freezers  were  also  displayed, 
with  product  presentations  by  Dan 
Packard,  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  Kelvinator,  and  Waller 
L.  Jeffery,  Leonard  sales  manager. 
Charles  j.  Coward,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion,  out¬ 
lined  the  company’s  promotional 
jlrogram  for  the  months  ahead. 

television  Test 

Television  will  lie  given  the  acid 
test  as  a  selling  medium  beginning 
October  24  at  Gimbels-Philadel- 
phia,  when  the  “Television  Goes  to 
NVork”  program  gets  under  way. 
Telesites  will  lie  placed  throughout 
the  store  and  programs  will  lie  tele¬ 
vised  during  which  new  merchan¬ 
dise  items  will  be  displayed.  It  is 
understood  that  the  showings  will 
be  televised  on  outside  the  store 
programs.  “Save  Time:  .Save  Steps: 
Shop  at  Gimbels”  is  the  shigan. 

Ono-Prico  Trond 

National  pricing  as  a  poliev,  no 
doubt,  will  be  general  practice  in 
many  lines  of  branded  items  when 
“went  to  war’’  goods  come  back. 

recent  news  release  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  says:  “From  now- 
on  each  G-E  major  and  small  ap¬ 
pliance  will  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  to  consumers  in  everv  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
company  maintained  a  national-de- 
l|vered-one-price  policy  on  ‘small 
appliances  such  as  irons,  fans,  toast¬ 
ers,  and  roasters.’’ 

Glittvring  Ciiristnias  Expected 

Look  for  an  unusually  bright 
Christmas  this  year.  .-Ml  the  tild 
time  bright  lights  in  windows,  over 
store  fronts,  and  shopping  streets, 
will  be  back  in  all  their  brilliance, 
is  the  way  we  hear  it.  .\nd  some  ol 
the  stores,  at  least,  are  going  to  re¬ 
sume,  for  the  first  time  since  Mill, 
their  pre-Christmas  parades  of 
floats  and  balhxtns  usually  held  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Notably,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  in  New  York  and  L. 
Bamberger  in  Newark.  N.  J. 

Finishing  thn  Job 

Take  a  hitch  in  your  belt  and 
get  ready  for  the  final  bond  drive. 
It’s  the  last  one  on  the  program  and 
the  stores  are  again  expected  to  do 
a  good  job.  When  (ompared  with 


the  previous  ones,  this  one  should 
be  a  cinch.  Only  1 1  billions  for 
the  goal.  It  starts  October  29.  And 
we  have  until  Decemlter  8  to  “fin¬ 
ish  the  job”. 

Rug  Mnrchanditing  Plans 

The  fl(M)r  covering  industry, 
which  in  the  past  year  or  so  has  let 
no  grass  grow  under  its  collective 
feet  in  planning  for  post-war  busi¬ 
ness,  is  getting  ready  to  spend  two 
ami  one-half  times  their  prewar 
average  on  consumer  advertising 
and  promotion.  'Fhe  sales  goal  is  a 
Ixiost  of  .50  per  cent,  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  merchandising  clinic 
held  in  New  York  by  James  J.  De¬ 
laney,  vice  president,  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford  C>o.,  just  as  we  were  going  to 
|)ress.  National  figures  he  said, 
show  the  consumption  of  carpeting 
for  each  family  had  fallen  from  2.7 
stpiare  vards  in  1923  to  1.05  square 
yards  in  1940  and  1.98  in  1941.  The 
,50  per  cent  increase,  he  saitl,  woukl 
sinq>ly  mean  that  the  industry 
woukl  return  to  its  position  at¬ 
tained  in  the  early  ’20s.  Howard 
P.  Hildreth,  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills, 
said  that  a  great  many  of  the  37 
million  homes  in  this  country  could 
use  new'  carpets  in  at  least  three 
nK)ms,  as  an  indication  of  the  sales 
potentials  of  carpets. 

Cotton  Cdobration 

The  cotton  industry  held  a  “Vic- 
lorv  Party”  for  the  press  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ckttton  Textile  In¬ 
stitute  to  “celebrate  cotton’s  re¬ 
lease  from  wartime  tlemamls.”  Dr. 
C’,.  T.  Murdiison,  president,  jne- 
dicted  that  conversion  of  the  mills 
to  a  peacetime  basis  will  mean  a  re¬ 
turn  over  the  next  year  to  the  pre- 
Avar  ])rodnction  rate  of  10  to  1 1  bil¬ 
lion  yards  of  cotton  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption.  Big  and  little  prints,  it 
was  said  at  the  meeting,  will  be 
given  a  bigger  play  for  1946,  with 
chambrays,  ginghams,  oxfords,  pin- 
Avale  and  waffle  piques,  poplins, 
broadcloths,  seersuckers,  batistes, 
balloon  cloths  and  muslins  most 
prevalent  in  the  earlv  collections  of 
print  cloths. 

Moro  Courtosy 

The  little  Courtesy  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  vine  that  sprouted  in  Hemp¬ 
stead  Township,  L.  I.,  last  spring, 
and  was  reported  in  full  in  the  July 
issue  of  Thf.  Bi'I-lktin,  seems  to  be 
taking  root  also  in  many  wide¬ 


spread  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
Retailers,  .-\ssociated,  for  instance, 
have  launched  a  “Courtesy  Now 
Campaign”  aiming  to  enlist  all  of 
the  local  stores  in  a  drive  against 
disinterest  and  indifference.  In  a 
full  page  ad  captioned  “Let’s  take 
a  look  at  this  thing!”  they  print  the 
definition  of  “Courtesy”  as  being: 
“I.  Politene,ss  originating  in  kindli¬ 
ness  and  exercised  habitually; 
courtliness;  graciousness.  2.  A  conr- 
ternis  favor  or  act;  an  act  of  kindli¬ 
ness  or  good  breeding;  a  civility.” 
Even  .Sherlock  Holmes,  it  says, 
woukl  have  a  hard  time  finding 
courtesy  today.  “Discourtesy”  needs 
a  conminnity-wide  burial— not  with 
a  long  line  of  mourners  hut  with  a 
brass  band  and  a  big  celebration. 

Help  for  Job’Sookers 

The  Business  Bulletin  of  I'lie 
Cleveland  Trust  Conq)any  tomes 
up  with  a  couple  of  sound  sugges¬ 
tions  for  easing  the  unemployment 
situation,  which  it  is  said  will  de¬ 
velop  for  a  lime,  at  least,  bt'lore 
the  year  is  through.  “One  consists,” 
it  says,  “of  intTcasing  the  mnnl)er 
of  offices  of  the  United  .Slates  Em¬ 
ployment  service,  and  improving 
their  facilities.  The  other  is  l«» 
make  tires  widely  available  just  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  workers 
seeking  jobs  can  hunt  for  them.” 


Small  Town  Careers 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

this  story.  Stores  in  smaller  c<»m- 
mmiities  like  ours  need  young  men 
or  women  who  have  had  city  de¬ 
partment  store  or  special  tv  shop 
background  to  train  for  executive 
positions.  Fhe  people  who  have  the 
cpialifications  appear  to  shy  at  mak¬ 
ing  their  homes  in  the  towns  where 
we  operate.  I  think  thev’rc  miss¬ 
ing  something  important. 

From  my  own  experience  I  know 
that  there  are  tremendous  satisfac¬ 
tions  in  a  small  \merican  town. 
W’e  have  built  a  business  success 
by  adding  the  a-h-c’s  of  modern 
merchandising  to  an  interest  in  the 
customer  that  does  not  cease  with 
making  the  sale  and  by  inculcating 
these  same  principles  in  our  organi¬ 
zation.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
volume,  per  square  foot  of  selling 
sjiace,  is  from  two  to  three  times 
the  national  average. 
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The  actual  FACT*  is:  the  average  Palm 
Beach  suit  owner  has  bought  4 ‘A  of 
them!  This  repeat  volume  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  you  could  have  of 
I  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION. 

This  proved  customer  liking  for  the 
product  is  a  highly  fundamental  reason 


why  it’s  smart  retailing  for  you  to  get 
behind  Palm  Beach  and  really  push  it. 
It’s  also  a  big  reason  why,  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years,  Palm  Beach  will  be  even 
more  predominantly:  America’s  largest- 
selling  summer  suit. 


*  Proved  result  of  recent  personal  interview  study  in  the  homes  of  Palm  Beach  customers 
selected  at  random  from  thousands  of  sales  slips  of  12  major  stores  in  5  typical  cities, 


GOODALL  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


Number  One  fundamental  for  retail 
success  is  (as  if  you  ctidn’t  know) 
featuring  what  people  want  and  Me. 


Efficiency  Equipment  for  Marking  Rooms 

By  Clyde  B.  Hutchinson, 

Soabar  Co. 


ON  recent  visits  to  store  traffic 
and  receiving  rooms  I  have 
found  many  ideas,  old  and 
new,  being  successfully  applied  to 
increase  efficiency  and  save  time. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Inter-communication  systems  are 
installed  in  many  marking  and 
receiving  rooms,  and  they  are  re¬ 
markable  time-savers.  Calls  from 
the  selling  floors  about  shipmertts— 
whether  they  have  been  received, 
checked,  marked  and  so  on— have 
always  eaten  up  a  lot  of  time  in  a 
receiving  room.  The  head  marker 
or  operator  leaves  his  marking  or 
checking  to  answer  the  phone. 
Then,  to  get  the  information  re¬ 
quired,  he  may  have  to  return  to 
his  section.  Then  there’s  another 
trip  back  to  the  phone.  The  inter¬ 
communication  system  puts  an  end 
to  all  this.  One  manager,  who  has 
had  the  system  in  operation  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  says  it  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  time-savers  he  ever  installed. 
In  this  store  the  master  set  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  receiving  manager’s 
office.  If  he  has  an  inquiry  from  a 
buyer  about  whether  a  shipment 
has  been  checked  in,  ail  he  does  is 
turn  a  dial  to  the  department  and 
ask  the  question.  The  operator 
working  at  her  table  can  answer 
through  the  loudspeaker  system 
w’ithout  even  stopping  her  work. 

The  inter-communication  units 
have  been  so  perfected  that  they 
are  now  almost  foolpnnjf,  and  I 
understand  that  a  complete  unit 
costs  less  than  $75.  I  urge  every 
traffic  man  to  consider  the  inter¬ 
communication  system  seriously. 
Before  many  years  you’ll  find  it  in 
every  marking  and  receiving  room. 

Music  with  the  Work 

Music  periods  are  being  used  with 
gootl  results  in  a  number  of  receiv¬ 
ing  nK)ms.  The  idea  came  out  of 
the  successful  experience  of  war 
plants.  Receiving  and  marking 
personnel  have  taken  to  the  inno- 
•  vation  in  a  great  way.  I  personally 
checked  with  workers  where  music 
had  been  installed  and  in  every 
case  the  report  w^as  that  the  music 
had  a  relaxing  effect,  and  improved 


None  of  these  ideas  costs  very 
much,  and  some  cost  nothing 
at  all.  But  they  all  contribute 
to  efficiency  and  morale. 

morale.  Efficiency  has  been  in¬ 
creased  because  the  music  tends  to 
cut  down  noise,  and  this  in  turn 
reduces  irritation. 

Most  of  the  units  installed  are 
12-record  automatics. 

Visible  Index  Guide 

Some  visible  guide  is  always  a 
valuable  marker  aid,  especially 
when  managers  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  training  new  personnel. 

For  example,  one  of  the  tested 
and  timely  methods  is  the  index 
guide.  It  takes  some  time  to  set  it 
up,  but  once  that  it  is  done  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  system  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Here’s  the  way  it  ojjerates: 
From  a  master  list  kept  by  the  head 
marker,  "an  index  card  is  typed  for 
each  department  or  section.  On 
these  cards  are  recorded  the  items 
sold  in  the  department,  the  size  and 
type  of  ticket  to  be  used,  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  where  the  marking  is  to 
be  attached,  and  what  information 
other  than  price  should  be  includ¬ 
ed.  After  the  cards  are  made  up 
they  should  be  slipped  into  visible 
index  holders.  Each  grouped  sec¬ 
tion  is  mounted  on  panels  and 
hung  near  the  machines  for  easy 
reference  by  the  markers.  As 
changes  in  marking  methods  afe 
adopted,  they  are  promptly  added 
by  changing  the  section  card  af¬ 
fected. 

Order  by  Samples 

Mistakes  in  placing  orders  for 
supplies  and  tickets  are  another 
source  of  time-wasting  and  compli¬ 
cations  in  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  times  when  orders 
are  held  up  more  than  a  week.  Tor 
example,  the  marking  department 
sends  to  the  supply  department  a 
requisition  which  has  a  “rush”  on 
it,  ordering  200.0(K)  string  tickets, 
one  inch  long,  “same  as  last  time”. 

This  seems  clear  enough  to  the 
purchasing  office,  and  they  take  out 
the  order  and  send  it  on  to  the 
manufacturer.  Then  the  trouble 


starts.  F'irst  the  ticket  manufactur¬ 
er  finds  the  last  order  was  a  lot  hav¬ 
ing  long,  heavy  string.  Does  the 
customer  want  a  ref>eat  on  this 
order  or  the  regular  string  ticket 
which  he  has  ordered  many  times 
before?  The  manufacturer  may 
write  to  find  out,  and  the  marking 
room  stock  gets  low  while  the 
order  waits  to  be  filled.  .\ny  one 
of  the  details  on  a  ticket  order  may 
cause  such  a  delay— color  of  stock, 
color  of  ink,  border,  perforations, 
etc. 

Many  stores,  of  course,  have  form 
numbers  which  help,  but  some¬ 
times  the  wrong  form  number  is 
ordered.  Well,  here  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  it  isn’t  a  hard  one:  (1) 
when  ordering  tickets  for  your 
marking  machines,  attach  samples 
to  the  order;  (2)  when  ordering 
type,  enclose  the  size  desired. 

Equipment  Maintenance 

Thirty  per  cent  of  marking  ma¬ 
chine  breakdowns  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  proper  care  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Not  a  day  passes  that  mark¬ 
ing  company  service  men  don’t  re¬ 
port  having  made  repairs  that  were 
necessitated  by  neglect— lack  of  oil, 
or  accumulated  dirt  and  lint.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  manufacturer’s 
service  man  to  be  there  the  minute 
the  machine  breaks  down.  That 
means  the  machine  is  idle,  and  pro¬ 
duction  drops. 

In  my  opinion,  every  marking 
room  shoulci  have  some  marker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  oiled  and  cleaned  prop¬ 
erly  each  day.  You  may  say  you 
don’t  have  the  time  or  help  to  do 
this.  But  I  recently  visited  some 
stores  that  had  no  service  office  in 
their  city.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
all  the  marking  equipment  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  The  reason  was 
that  they  had  someone  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  machines.  One  store  had 
worked  out  a  system  by  which  the 
girls  took  turns  at  this  each  week. 

►  A  talk  before  the  Metropolitan 
Traffic  and  Receiving  Ciroup  of  New 
York,  on  September  26. 
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...and  then  Cane  Dennisen  Priee  Harking 

)«st  a  short  time  after  the  period  pictored  above — in  the  1880’s  Price  marking  has  come  a  long  way  from  those  gaslit  yesterdays. 

— merchandise  managers  and  buyers  began  to  feel  the  need  of  tags.  The  price  alone  wu  obviously  insufficient  information.  Size.  lot. 

tickets  and  labels  to  make  sure  that  each  piece  of  merchandise  carried  color  and  other  data  found  its  way  onto  tickets.  Hand  endors- 

its  price,  firmly  attached.  Dennison  worked  closely  with  leaders  in  ing  gave  way  to  printing.  Hand  attaching,  to  machine  attaching, 

the  retail  field  in  helping  to  develop  the  earliest  price  marking  Couponed  control  tickets  were  introduced.  Re-marking  reduced 

systems.  And  Dennison  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  improve-  re-ticketing.  But  Dennison  isn’t  stopping  there.  Tomorrow  you 

ment  of  marking  practices  ever  since.  will  have  even  more  efficient  Dennison  marking  room  equipment. 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  SL,  FRAMINGHAMr  MASS. 

WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 


<>otolpr.  iOi.'i 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speed  operation, 
straight-in  trip,  completely 
mechanically  controlled 
visible  pin  delivery. 
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Use  8C  Occupancy  Insurance  Today 

By  Warren  F.  Kimball, 

Kimball  6*  Price,  Inc. 


Mr.  Kimball,  one-time  head 
of  NDRGA’s  Insurance  Bu¬ 
reau,  was  largely  responsible 
for  many  of  the  U.  &  O.  im¬ 
provements  he  describes  here. 

UNDER  the  title,  “The  Dark¬ 
est  Mystery  in  Insurance”, 
there  appeared  in  the  July, 
1945  issue  of  The  Bulletin  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance 
by  Benjamin  Leader.  Many  state¬ 
ments  in  this  article  are  very  much 
out  of  date  and  so  at  variance  with 
present  day  conditions  that  I  asked 
for  and  have  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  another  and  en¬ 
tirely  different  conception  of  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance  as  now 
applied  to  the  department  store 
trade. 

There  have  been  tremendous 
changes  in  Use  and  Occupancy  in¬ 
surance  during  the  past  25  years, 
and  because  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
began  the  research  and  sponsored 
it  diligently  and  effectively  for  the 
first  five  years  of  that  period,  it 
seems  to  me  retailers  should  have 
a  chronological  history  of  these  U. 
&  O.  developments  since  1923.  This 
is  the  only  way  I  know  of  by  which 
an  accurate  perspective  of  the  U.  & 
O.  development  can  lx*  obtained. 

►  June  1923-June  1925;  First  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  at  the  third 
annual  convention  in  June  1923, 
with  instructions  to  compile  all  px)s- 
•sible  kinds  of  information,  includ¬ 
ing  rate  studies  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  forms.  A.  N.  Fraser  was  ap- 
|X)inted  chairman  of  the  Insurance 
Committee,  and  that  committee  did 
not  ease  up  on  its  work  until  the 
Insurance  Bureau  was  organized  in 
1925. 

Use  and  Occupancy  insurance 
was  selected  by  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  as  the  subject  of  its  major 
effort.  A  “Handbook  on  Insur¬ 
ance”  was  published  in  1923,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  other  reports,  and 
continuous  effort  was  made  during 
the  two  years  to  produce  a  new  and 


satisfactory  form  of  U.  &:  O.  policy. 

►  1925;  In  June  1925,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  released  its  “Insur¬ 
ance  Manual  for  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants”,  the  publication  of  w’hich 
the  directors  had  authorized  in 
1923  as  a  revision  of  their  1923 
“HandlxKjk  on  Insurance”.  This 
manual  devoted  an  entire  chapter 
to  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance. 

It  explained  why  the  per  diem  limi¬ 
tation  form  (the  only  one  avail¬ 
able)  was  thoroughly  unsuited  to 
department  stores,  discussed  other 
forms,  reviewed  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  form  and  out¬ 
lined  the  status  of  the  coinsurance 
form  which  their  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  had  sponsored.  The  details 
of  all  this  are  on  the  record  and 
available  in  the  Manual  for  any 
who  may  care  to  review  the  ground- ' 
work  carried  on  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congiess  Committee.  These  details 
are  also  available  in  the  Use  and 
Occupancy  Insurance  Bulletin.  Vol. 
V'lII,  No.  5,  which  was  an  official 
publication  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

At  the  Controllers’  convention  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  June  15-18,  1925, 
the  new  coinsurance  form  used  by 
the  Reciprocals  (developed  during 
the  jjeriod  1923-1925)  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail,  and  later  covered 
in  S|)ecial  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
NRDGA  Insurance  Bureau.  This 
form  required  insurance  in  the 
amount  of  75  per  cent  of  full  an¬ 
nual  gross  earnings  at  a  rate  of 
alx)ut  three-fourths  of  the  average 
of  the  80  per  cent  coinsurance  fire 
rates  on  buildings  and  contents. 
This  Sjx;cial  Bulletin  further  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  new  coinsurance  form 
had  lx;en  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Stock  Companies  and  that  its 
official  adoption  was  hoped  for  and 
expected  in  the  near  future. 

►  1925-1928;  During  these  years, 
the  Insurance  Bureau  made  insur¬ 
ance  surveys  for  approximately  100 
stores  from  Maine  to  California. 
During  this  period,  the  new  coin¬ 
surance  form  was  available  mainly 
from  the  Reciprocals,  inasmuch  as 


official  adoption  by  Sioc'k.  Com¬ 
panies  was  delayed  until  1929. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
form  made  available  from  all  car¬ 
riers  in  order  to  give  the  large  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  NRDG.\  complete 
freedom  of  choice  in  an  open  mar¬ 
ket.  Table  1  is  a  summary  of  the 
U.  &  O.  situation  in  the  first  50 
stores  surveyed. 

TABLE  I 

At 

At  the  the  end 

time  of  of  1927 

the  survey  ( same  50 


(1925  1927) 

stores) 

No  U.  &  O.  Insurance 

18 

Profits  Insurance 

2 

1 

Per  Diem  Form 

28 

5 

Coinsurance  Form 

2 

35 

'  ' 

50 

50 

Of  the  18  stores 

which 

had  no 

U.  &  O.  insurance,  nine  took  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  coinsurance  form 
development,  and  one  of  the  two 
with  profits  insurance  changed  over 
for  the  same  reason.  Of  still  great¬ 
er  interest  is  the  fact  that  when  25 
f)f  the  28  purchasers  of  the  old  per 
diem  form  changed  to  the  coinsur¬ 
ance  form,  their  insurance  w'as  in¬ 
creased  70  per  cent,  clearly  showing 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  been 
improperly  covered  under  the  per 
diem  form  for  99  out  of  every  100 
losses  likely  to  occur. 

►  1927;  Single  item  100  per  cent 
coinsurance  form  adopted  in  some 
Middle  West  states,  but  later  re¬ 
placed  with  the  100  per  cent  and 
then  the  80  per  cent  coinsurance 
two- item  form. 

►  August  15,  1929;  The  two-item 
coinsurance  form  was  submitted  to 
the  Insurance  Department  of  New 
York  State  by  Stock  Companies  and 
its  use  was  approved  for  all  types 
of  carriers.  The  coinsurance  re¬ 
quirement  was  100  per  cent,  and 
the  rates  were;  Item  1—80  per  cent 
of  the  80  per  cent  coinsurance 
Building  rate;  Item  11—125  per 
cent  of  the  80  per  cent  coinsurance 
Building  rate.  Item  I  covered  an- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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lUuttration  iftewi  on  otsounUng  olFic*  of  Higgins  Imhsstrios,  Inc.,  Now 


Orlaont,  Loviuono  —  on*  of  tftovtondt  of  govomosoM,  ormod  tonrico  and 


war  induilry  offic*i  that  hov*  hod  nood  for  groat  quantitios  of  figuring. 


accounting  and  statistical  snachinos  in  carrying  out  thoir  wartissso  asdgnmoMs. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
OCTROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


.  -  .  . 


WHEREVER  YOU  SO 

BURROUGHS 

MACHINES 

ARE  SIVIHS 
SATISFACTIOH 


Wh«r«v«r  you  go — in  big  business  concerns  or 
small  retoH  stores — users  of  Burroughs  machines 
are  tatafiod  users.  , 

—Satisfied  wMi  Burroughs  engineering . . .  pre- 
cision  manufacture  .  . .  simplicity  and  versatility  of 
design . . .  construction  for  long,  dependable  service. 

—Satisfied  with  Burroughs  range  .  .  .  machines 
for  proctkally  every  figuring,  accounting,  statistical 
ond  cash-handling  task  . . .  machines  designed  for 
specific  kinds  of  work . .  .  machines  designed  fpr 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  application. 

O 

—Satisfied  wHh  Burroughs  service  . .  ..efficient 
maintenance  .  .  .  promptness  ki  emergencies  .  .  . 
dependability  year  in  ond  year  out. 

— Sdtisfied  with  Burroughs  helpfulness  .  .  . 
counsel  in  making  applications  thot  will  work  mod 
effidenHy  . . .  assistance  in  seeing  that  mstaHations 
continue  to  function  smootMy. 


Woolen  Supplies  at  the  Turning  Point 

By  Gilbert  Robinson, 

Vice  President,  Julius  Forstmann  Corp. 


Mr.  Robinson  spent  15  years 
in  retailing  before  joining  the 
Forstmann  Corp.  To  this  re¬ 
port  on  supply  prospects,  he 
adds  some  informed  advice  on 
long-range  merchandising. 

Retailers  are  now  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  inroads 
which  were  made  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  woolen  produc¬ 
tion  from  December  1  to  July  5  of 
this  year.  During  that  period  the 
industry  operated  between  85  per 
cent  and  90  per  cent  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
were  threatened  and  then  subject 
to  the  channelling  order  M-388  as 
devised,  revised  and  appealed,  fool¬ 
ishly  conceived  and  put  out  by  the 
War  Production  Board.  NT388, 
fortunately,  went  out  of  existence 
October  1,  and  M-328-B  programs 
should  ^jrove  adequate  to  bring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fabrics  into  the 
low-end  apparel  manufacturers  to 
make  the  garments  some  |>eople  be¬ 
lieve  are  wanted  by  the  consumer. 

The  MAP  was,  and  still  is,  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  production.  .And  final¬ 
ly,  as  most  of  you  know,  l)ecause  of 
-Army  and  Navy  requirements  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  en¬ 
tire  worsted  production  of*  the  in¬ 
dustry,  100  per  cent,  was  frozen  for 
rated  orders.  As  a  result,  even  with 
cutbacks  and  cancellations  of  gov¬ 
ernment  orders,  rescinding  of  freeze 
orders,  revision:  and  rescinding  of 
M-388,  the  maximum  the  industry 
has  and  will  be  able  to  deliver  to 
the  garment  markets  for  the  fall 
season,  will  be  about  30  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  shipments.  In  the 
early  fall  season,  retailers  have  been 
able  to  maintain  figures  on  the 
basis  of  the  reserve  supply  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  job- 
l>ers.  Unfortunately,  I  believe,  your 
stocks  are  going  to  be  so  low  that 
you  will  suffer  substantial  losses  in 
sales,  compared  to  last  year,  in 

►  Partial  text  of  an  address  before  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Croup  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
Octo^r  2. 


October  and  November.  Due  to  a 
lack  of  goods  to  cut,  many  of  your 
resources  have  found  it  necessary 
to  lay  off  their  people.  The  recent 
elevator  strike  in  New  York  City 
served  to  aggravate  an  already  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  situation. 

However,  just  when  conditions 
are  darkest,  the  silver  lining  ap- 
|)ears.  Mills  got  started  on  civilian 
production  in  July,  and  with  the 
substantial  cancellations  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  Japanese 
surrender  on  August  14,  much  more 
production  has  been  devoted  to 
civilian  requirements.  There  is 
more  raw  wool  in  this  country  than 
ever  before,  and  the  price  of  it  is 
being  maintained  by  government 
guarantee.  Labor  is  very  much  of 
a  factor,  but  as  war  plants,  with  no 
civilian  products  close  down  and 
these  jieople  are  again  ready  to  go 
back  to  work  the  rate  of  production 
should  increase  even  more  substan¬ 
tially.  The  woolen  industry  has  a 
capacity  to  produce  far  in  excess 
of  the  most  optimistic  estimates  as 
to  what  the  requirements  for 
civilian  woolen  fabrics  would  ever 
be.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  supply  approxi¬ 
mates  the  demand. 

Supply  Improvement  Beginning 

Fabrics  should  start  rolling  in 
fairly  good  quantities  in  November, 
and  from  then  on  at  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  rate  each  month.  There 
should  lie  some  increase  in  woolen 
goods  available  for  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  over  either  1944  or  1945.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  still  be  a  shortage 
of  fabrics,  particularly  in  the  top 
quality  end,  in  relation  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  'Fhis  is  especially  true  of 
worsteds,  where  the  demand  pro¬ 
portionately  is  much  greater  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  supply,  and  where  the 
worsted  spinning  equipment  not 
only  must  be  used  to  take  care  of 
w'omen’s  w'ear  requirements  but 
also  to  start  supplying  men’s  w’ear 
needs.  Here,  as  most  of  you  know, 
the  supply  situation  is  acutely  in¬ 
adequate,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  needs  of  returning  veterans. 

To  reiterate,  then,  as  you  get 


deeper  and  deeper  into  the  spring 
season,  woolen  fabrics  .^ill  come 
closer  to  meeting  the  demand 
which  we  believe  will  continue 
high  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
should  be  at  least  as  much  and 
probably  somewhat  more  goods 
than  in  the  last  two  spring  seasons, 
which  if  you  relate  this  quantity  to 
that  used  in  the  prewar  years,  is 
a  very  substantial  amount.  How¬ 
ever,  the  supply  will  continue  to  be 
short  of  the  demand.  But  the  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  sufficient  for  your 
buyers  to  secure  from  the  garment 
resources  with  which  you  have  been 
doing  a  large  business,  the  kind  of 
goods  that  you  know  your  custom¬ 
ers  want.  In  other  words,  .we  be¬ 
lieve  the  situation  will  be  such  that 
you  have  a  right  to  insist  on  greater 
selectivity  and  that  you  should  not 
accept  just  anything  in  order  to  fill 
the  rods  in  your  stockroom. 

Cooperation  for  Prosperity 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  supplier,  manufactur¬ 
er,  converter  and  retail  distributor 
working  together  and  cooperating 
closely  in  this  postwar  era.  To  the 
degree  that  this  cooperation  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  we  will  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  the 
present  high  level  of  *  production, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  substantial 
retail  sales  on  the  other.  It  is  in  this 
cooperation  with  and  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  another’s  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  real  results  can  be 
achieved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  coopera¬ 
tion  can  take  two  distinct  courses: 
(1)  We  should  know  what  each 
others’  problems  are  and  help  each 
other  lick  them;  (2)  We  should 
leach  each  other  as  much  as  we  can 
about  each  other’s  business. 

.As  to  the  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  problems,  I  know  from  read¬ 
ing  the  newspap>ers  that  retailers  are 
confronted  with  a  cost  absorption 
program  promulgated  by  the  OPA. 
From  what  little  I  know  of  it,  it 
just  doesn’t  make  sense.  I  know 
that  your  Association  has  lieen  mak¬ 
ing  supreme  efforts  to  defeat  this 
idea.  I  think,  we  should  be  edii- 
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Quality  JVins  Friends  .  .  . 

Prime  quality  is  always  in  demand.  “Durene”  is  in  demand  by 
eager  shoppers  everywhere  because  this  multi-ply,  mercerized, 
combed  cotton  yarn  provides  the  quality,  strength,  wear  and  beauty 
that  they  want. 

The  name  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  merchandise  of 
good  quality  and  workmanship.  Quality  wins  friends  for 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  122  EAST  42  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  .  AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  •  DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
HAMPTON  COMPANY  .  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  .  COMPANY  •  SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  .  SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY  «  STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
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caictl  on  the  iniplitalions  ol  iliese  • 
piol)lems  to  a  point  where  we  inan- 
ufaeturers  might  become  your  al¬ 
lies  in  convincing  responsible 
people  ol  the  nnsonndness  of  such 
ideas. 

On  onr  side  of  the  fence  in  the 
woolen  iiulnstry,  and  onr  allied 
textile  and  garment  industries,  we 
are  tonfronted  with  an  ortler 
known  as  M.\P.  In  the  woolen 
field  it  is  slowing  tU)wn  production, 
hindering  the  employment  of  labor 
and  postponing  by  many  months 
the  time  when  the  supply  of  woolen 
fabiics  will  approximate  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  present  M.\P  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  woolen  industry  is  a 
channelling,  restrictive  order,  anti 
is  inflationary  in  character.  It  makes 
more  acute  the  very  situation  it  is 
det  ised  to  cure.  We  know  that  the 
NRDG.V  has  gone  on  record  as  be¬ 
ing  unalterably  opposed  to  .M.\P. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  a  place  where,  by 
joining  forces,  this  regulation  could 
all  the  sooner  be  eliminated. 

Foreign  Imports 

Another  problem  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  wtKtlen  indus¬ 
try  is  the  threat  of  further  lowering 
of  duties  under  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  .Act.  Generally 
speaking,.  I  suppose  every  retailer 
is  a  potential  free  trader.  This  is 
natural,  because  he  would  like  to 
buy  desirable  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  in  the  world  where 
they  might  be  found,  and  bring 
them  to  his  customers  at  a  price 
which  will  yield  a  fair  return.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  yon  face  the 
fact  that  over  the  last  40  vears  the 
domestic  wool  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  has  supplied  97*4  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  requirements  for 
w'oolen  fabrics,  and  when  vou  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  a  further  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  present  duties  on  woolen 
fabrics  would  be  so  disastrous  and 
ruinous  as  to  wipe  out  the  entire 
industry,  it  certainly  should  be  a 
matter  for  your  attention. 

Of  177  manufacturing  industries 
in  this  country,  the  woolen  indus¬ 
try  ranks  seventh  in  the  number  of 
people  employed.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  should  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  to  the  attaining  of 
full  employment  in  this  country, 
unless  it  is  subjected  to  the  ruinous 
competition  of  foreign  fabrics 
which  are  prtxiuced  with  labor 


working  at  sub-standard  living 
wages.  Next  to  the  food  you  eat, 
(lothing  is  the  most  essential  com¬ 
modity.  .\s  such,  we  believe  the 
woolen  industrv  is  necessary  to  the 
national  welfare  in  both  war  and 
postwar  times,  in  that  it  serves  the 
important  basic  civilian  retpiire- 
ments. 

Encouraging  Originality 

Design  piracy  is  another  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  l)een  dormant  the  last 
tlnee  or  four  years,  but  will  again 
(ome  to  the  front  when  we  return 
to  a  normal  competitive  situation. 
In  the  textile  field,  where  there  is 
practitally  no  protection  against 
stealing  of  creative  work,  there  is 
an  exteedinglv  bad  reaction  which 
afliects  vou  as  retailers  directly. 
What  treative  woik  is  done  under 
these  piracy  conditions  is  brought 
out  hastily  in  limited  tpiantities  at 
a  high  price.  I'he  effort  is  to  make 
a  quick  kill,  then  move  on  to  some- 
thitig  else.  Because  of  the  threat  of 
design  piracy,  the  great  majority  of 
people  do  not  even  make  the  effort 
to  create  new  fabrics,  which  wouUl 
also  stimulate  vour  business  and 
your  sales,  but  are  satisfied  to  sc'ttle 
down  in  the  rut  of  turning  out 
three  or  four  sta|)le  cloths  that  come 
out  year  after  year  and  eventually 
become  distasteful  to  your  custom¬ 
ers  and  to  the  salespeople  in  the 
stores.  If  you  buv  originals,  at  the 
exceptionally  high  prices,  unless 
you  in  turn  sell  them  (juickly  you 
suffer  markdowns,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  becomes  unprofitable.  If  you 
are  forced  to  buy  the  copies,  they 
are  not  only  lower  in  price  because 
there  are  no  designing  costs  in- 
\olved,  but  also  arc  usually  lower 
in  price  because  inferior  materials 
have  been  used  in  the  development 
of  the  design. 

"We  are  desperatelv  in  need  of 
adequate  legal  protection  in  the 
textile  field  for  the  creative  work 
that  is  done,  and  to  offer  encour¬ 
agement  to  much  more  work  that 
would  be  done  if  such  protection 
were  furnished.  It  could  not  help 
but  stimulate  business.  It  would 
mean  that  the  prices  on  these  cre¬ 
ated  goods  could  be  secured  over 
a  large  volume  of  production,  so 
that  the  prices  would  be  sound  for 
the  value  and  the  quantity  avail¬ 
able  would  mean  that  a  far  wider 
scope  of  people  could  be  encour¬ 


aged  to  purchase. 

I  his  type  of  design  protection  is 
Nimple  enough  to  obtain.  I  heie 
have  been  a  number  of  attempts 
made  in  the  past  to  secure  such  leg¬ 
islation.  I'he  textile  field  is  about 
to  ask  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill, 
and  the  textile  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  need  the  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  and  approval  of  retailers. 

I  hese  are  just  a  few  of  our  jjrob- 
lems  which  we  believe  you  shoidd 
l)e  acquainted  with.  With  your 
helj)  in  eliminating  them,  we  can 
betoiue  stronger  and  better  able  to 
si  i  ve  \ou  and  your  needs. 

Selling  with  Facts 

.\ow  for  the  second  point,  name- 
1\  to  keep  you  informed  about  the 
huts  of  our  product.  With  what 
knowledge  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  my  four  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  woolen  business,  I  know 
that  I  could  do  a  much  better  job 
tfxlay  of  running  a  retail  coat,  suit 
or  wool  dress  operation.  General- 
Iv  speaking,  merchandise  managers 
of  apparel  look  at  the  operating 
profit  sheet  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  that  is  there  raise  Ned 
with  the  buyer  if  he  does  not  do  a 
good  job  and  give  him  a  slap  on 
the  back  if  things  go  along  pretty 
well.  Certain  few  of  these  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  examine  w'ith  the 
buyers  the  unit  records,  help  the 
buver  operate  his  business  through 
the  unit  controls,  and  thereby  get 
a  little  closer  to  the  fundamental 
j)icture.  I'heti  there  are  a  few  mer- 
t  handise  men  who  get  around  to 
the  lesources  with  their  buyers  and 
actuallv  become  acquainted  with 
the  important  styles  in  the  garment 
field  that  are  selling.  But  practi¬ 
cally  no  one  goes  any  further  than 
that,  and  I  personally  believe  that 
there  is  a  world  of  opportunity  for 
the  merchandise  man  who  does  go 
further  and,  once  knowing  what 
those  possibilities  are,  encourages 
his  buyers  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
knowledge  and  facts  that  are  there 
to  be  learned.  When  I  mean  going 
further,  I  mean  getting  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  fabrics 
from  which  the  garments  are  made 
—whether  they  be  cotton,  rayon  or 
wool.  Find  out  what  fabrics  are 
good  and  bad  and  after  you  have 
determined  the  good  fabrics,  find 
out  what  makes  them  good  and 
what  their  individual  characteris- 
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tics  are.  For  example,  in  the  w(k)1- 
en  field,  what  fabrics  have  surface 
interest:  what  are  the  color  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  matching  and  contrast¬ 
ing  development;  what  fabrics  have 
exceptional  wearing  qualities,  will 
hold  their  shape  better  than  others, 
will  not  wrinkle.  These  are  all  facts 
in  which  your  customers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interested.  Facts  which  yon 
can  tell  them  in  advertising.  Facts 
which  your  salespeople  can  use  in 
convincing  your  customers  to  make 
a  purchase.  The  price  range  makes 
no  difference.  There  is  always  the 
style  story  of  the  garment  to  tell, 
the  style  and  quality  story  of  the 
fabric.  Generally  speaking,  more 
of  this  is  done  in  the  coat  and  suit 
field  titan  in  the  dress  field.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  dress  field  to 
offer  a  group  of  1,000  dresses  at  X 
price  and  let  the  customers  come 
in  and  take  away  what  they  will. 
If  you  put  those  1,000  dresses  into 
a  fabric  which  takes  color  better 
than  others,  you  should  tell  vour 
customers  about  it.  Or,  if  the  fab¬ 
ric  used  is  a  worsted  with  a  high 
twist  yarn,  that  will  hold  its  shape, 
can  be  packed  in  a  suitcase,  will  not 
lose  its  press— tell  your  customers 
about  it.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
individual  fabric  stories  that  can 
!)e  developed.  The  only  one  that 
any  retailers  have  really  found  out 
about  in  a  wide  degree  is  the  gab¬ 
ardine  story.  Granted,  that  liap- 
pens  to  be  the  most  important  one 
at  the  present  time;  but  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  others,  if  you 
take  the  time  to  search  them  out. 

Aggressive  Merchandising 

I  am  one  of  the  optimistic  ones 
who  believe  that  production  and 
retail  sales  can  be  maintained  and 
enhanced  over  what  we  have  had 
in  the  past  three  or  four  years.  But 
it  can  not  be  done  if  you  slip  back 
to  the  practices  of  rigid  control, 
hand-to-month  buying,  squeezing 
and  fighting  with  your  resources.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  selecting  those 
resources  with  which  vou  woidd 
like  to  work,  the  fewer  the  better, 
and  then  working  with  them.  Make 
them  yonr  partners.  Gooperate 
with  them.  Learn  all  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  help  them  solve  them. 
Learn  all  the  facts  about  their 
products  and  use  them  in  interest¬ 
ing  your  customers  to  buy.  Make 
bold  plans  over  a  season’s  period 


and  then  advise  your  manufactur¬ 
er  of  those  plans  so  he,  in  turn,  can 
produce  to  help  you  meet  them. 
I)on’t  let  a  stretch  of  bad  weather, 
a  hot  spell  in  the  fall,  or  a  snow 
storm  in  the  spring,  resulting  in 
poor  sales,  make  you  lose  faith  in 
yonr  plans  to  the  point  where  you 
slip  in  a  lot  of  cancellations  and 
jeopardize  the  partnership  with 
your  resources  which  you  have  gone 
to  such  pains  to  build  up.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  price  lines  or  what 
classifications  of  goods  yon  are  buy¬ 
ing.  back  the  styles  which  yon  be¬ 
lieve  are  right  and  bnv  them  deep. 

Give  vour  customers  a  selection 


dollar  profit  is  dearly  of  value  to 
the  companv  irrespective  of  sales 
sol  nine  and  percentage  of  profits 
and  some  portion  of  this  increased 
value  should  be  credited  to  the  buy¬ 
er  on  this  portion  of  the  plan.  Note 
that  we  are  using  controllable  profit 
as  a  basis  for  compensation.  I'his 
assumes  that  the  buyer  would  be 
charged  with  all  expenses  appli¬ 
cable  to  his  department  which  can 
be  clearly  measured  and  which  are 
influenced  by  his  operations  and 
are  under  his  control. 

Increase  in  Percent  of  Profit 

Increase  in  the  percentage  of 
controllable  profit  on  sales  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  increase  in  absolute  con¬ 
trollable  profit  at  a  rate  higher 
than  the  rate  of  increase  in  sales. 
This  is  the  best  kind  of  contribu¬ 
tion  that  can  be  made.  It  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  overall  percentage  of 
profit  performed  in  addition  to  its 
contribution  to  the  departmental 
profit.  Moreover,  it  increases  the 
margin  of  safety  of  the  department 
and  the  company  relative  to  its 
break-eten  point.  It  may  be  argued 
that  payments  for  increased  sales 
and  iticreased  absolute  controllable 
dollar  profit  reward  sufficiently  for 
this.  I  prefer,  however,  an  extra 
premium  in  addition  for  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  type  because  of  its  great 
value  toward  improving  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company. 

Failure  to  Attain  Standards 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  buyer  may 
produce  good  results  in  sales  or 


and  yonr  salespeople  a  stock  to 
work  with.  With  a  combination  of 
minds  working  mutually  on  each 
others’  problems  and  with  a  free 
flow  of  facts  about  the  products 
which  you  handle  to  serve  as  ammu¬ 
nition  for  your  sales,  advertising 
and  promotional  departments,  not 
just  the  garments  themselves,  but 
the  materials  which  go  to  make  np 
those  garments,  we  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  strengthen  and  en¬ 
hance  the  record  business  which 
you  have  been  doing  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  it  is  the  only  way 
that  it  can  be  done. 


profit  increases  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  resulted  in  a  bonus  pay¬ 
ment  except  that  he  has  failed  to 
make  the  basic  standards  set  np  for 
protection  of  the  overall  company 
goodwill  and  profits.  In  this  case 
he  receives  no  bonus  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  has  influenced  nega¬ 
tively  the  operations  of  the  other 
departments  in  the  company  and 
the  overall  company  pntfit.  .\ccord- 
inglv  other  departments  are  en¬ 
titled  to  some  adjustment  for  the 
negative  influence  of  a  department 
of  this  type.  For  this  reason,  and 
to  eliminate  criticism  of  manage¬ 
ment  that  the  standards  pertaining 
thereto  had  been  too  rigidly  set  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  bonuses 
that  could  be  earned,  I  woidd  take 
whatever  bonus  credits  a  buyer 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  if 
he  had  made  his  basic  standards  anti 
put  it  in  a  kitty  to  be  redistributed 
on  some  equitable  basis  as  an  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  departments  where 
standards  have  been  met. 

Departmental  Statements 

The  typical  departmental  state¬ 
ments  can  serve  as  a  basis  lor  the 
application  of  the  above  bonus 
plan  subject  to  the  following.  Do 
not  charge  the  buyers  with  any  ex¬ 
penses  but  direct  buyers’  salaries, 
direct  buyers’  expenses,  merchan¬ 
dise  profit  deductions,  and  the  di¬ 
rect  expenses  of  the  departments 
which  are  maintained  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  basis  and  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  or  influenced  by  the  buyer. 
This  means  no  allocations  and 


Suggestion  for  Buyer’s  Bonus  Plans 
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ARALAC,  INC, 


71  Vanderbilt  Avenue  •  Kew  i  ork  17,  N.  Y. 
ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nationwide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  America's  agricultural  resources. 
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AS  SEEN  IN 


*ARALAC  divides  the  honors  equally  bebveen  the  lolly-pop  and 


the  teen-age  set  in  the  first  two  advertisements  in  its  FalbWinter, 


1945,  series  in  Life  Magazine. 


fliniinatcs  items  which  the  typical 
buyer  cannot  comprehend  nor  do 
much  about,  and  simplifies  the  fac¬ 
tors  upon  which  the  buyer  must 
work.  (Controllable  profit  as  here 
conceived  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  concepts  of  contribution 
profit  or  net  profits. 

Setting  the  Objectives 

The  objectives  would  not  be 
based  upon  buyers’  sales  plans  or 
budgets  but  rather  upon  maintain¬ 
ing  and  improving  previous  year 
attainments.  This  would  eliminate 
the  weakness  of  some  present  plans 
vvhidi  are  based  upon  budgets  pre¬ 
determined  by  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves.  How  a  buyer  gcK's  ahead  to 
attain  the  objective  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations,  special 
sales,  lines  carried,  extent  of  lines, 
etc.,  would  become  his  province 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  his 
division  manager. 

Plans  of  division  managers  and 
general  merchandise  managers  tan 
be  based  upon  composites  of  the 
departments  under  their  supervi¬ 
sion. 

This  proposal  does  not  mean 
rigid  plans  nor  rigid  standards.  It 
is  entirely  flexible  and  would  be 
adjusted  to  fit  each  circumstame. 
If  there  is  any  rigidity  in  it,  it  lies 
in  the  consistency  of  the  procedure 
for  applying  the  standards.  Knovv- 
mg  the  overall  company  objective, 
the  setting  of  the  standards  woidd 
l)e  accomplished  in  advance  of  eadi 
perkxl.  taking  all  facts  info  con¬ 
sideration,  and  would  be  the  de(  i- 
sion  of  an  impartial  administrator 


working  in  conjunction  with  the 
controller  anti  the  merchantlise  di¬ 
vision  head.  The  success  of  the 
plans  will  depend  upon  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  overall  company  objec- 


schools  and  ages.  Tickets  were  also 
ilistributed  in  the  schools  by  the 
members  of  the  Hi-.School  Fashion 
Boa  rtf. 

Although  the  first  program  had 
iiad  oniv  one  week  of  advatice  pitb- 
licitv,  it  drew  a  studio  audience  of 
ovei  .5h.  and  set  the  pace  for  the 
broadcasts  that  has  been  followed 
since  the  beginning. 

Each  program  is  tlevotetl  to  one 
particular  high  school.  Fhe  news¬ 
paper  ads  antiounte,  “Sattirday 
night  is  Bay  View  High  .School 
night!”,  and  the  stiulents  of  the 
school  take  over  the  program.  The 
full  hour  of  Jam  Session  is. divided 
into  two  parts,  the  pre-ltroadtast 
program  and  the  “on  the  air”  show. 

During  the  pre-broailcast  pro¬ 
gram.  the  students  of  the  school 
featured  entertain  with  skits,  read¬ 
ings.  contests  or  comedv  acts.  The 
program  is  planneil  bv  the  an¬ 
nouncer.  Rett  Hegard  and  Loise 
Mark,  the  direttor,  as  carefitlly  as 
the  air  show,  and  auditions  are  held 
for  the  sludetits  wishing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  show.  Although  the 
program  atmosphere  is  otie  of  in¬ 
formality,  the  teen  agers'  energy 
demands  “somethin'  going  on  ev- 


tive,  the  impartiality  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  how  individual  opera¬ 
tions  influence  overall  company 
profits. 


erv  minute”,  and  that's  what  they 

'■ 

The  audience,  awjtfed  tisually  in 
sweaters,  slacks  an^  the  inevitable 
Itobbv  socks,  and  tiumbering  from 
<)()  to  170,  are  met  upon  entering 
the  studio  with  tltt  latest  jive  tune 
of  the  dav  and  themil^Kj^ Personali¬ 
ty  of  the  Week  ct^t^l^is  intro¬ 
duced.  After  the  high:.«chool  en 
tertainment,  the  Myster^('.<*ntest  is 
held.  In  the  Mystery  Contest,  a  top 
recording  of  the  latest  tune  is  given 
awav  for  reasons  unknown  to  the 
autlience  before  the  contest.  It 
might  be  to  the  girl  with  the  long¬ 
est  bobbv-socks,  the  boy  with  the 
gaudiest  socks  or  even  the  girl  who 
can  veil  “F’ire”  the  loudest.  I'he 
element  of  surprise  and  the  un¬ 
usual  methods  of  competition  have 
made  the  Mysterv  C.ontest  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  jam 
Session. 

When  the  engineer  signals  that 
the  show  is  due  to  go  on  the  air 
shortly,  the  chairs  are  clearetl  away 
and  the  announcement  of  free  coke 
starts  the  slampetle  to  the  coke  bar, 
so  that  the  laughter  and  chatter  of 
100  or  so  teen  agers  comes  out  over 
the  air  with  the  strains  of  the  theme 
song  to  add  the  important  note  of 
authenticitv  to  the  opening  of  the 
program. 

The  dancing  begins  immediately. 
.Vs  informally  as  at  a  high  school 
dance,  the  couples  take  the  floor  to 
dance  to  the  music  they  understand 
and  love.  Commercials  are  kept  to 
a  minimum  and  are  written  in  the 
style  of  the  young  “hep  cat”  so  that 
they  are  enlivened  bv  laughs  at  the 
wise-cracks  and  whistles  of  ap¬ 
proval. 

I'he  center  spot  on  the  radio 
show  is  devoted  to  news  of  the 
school  featured  for  the  week.  The 
news,  containing  dates  of  proms, 
athletic  scores,  student  activities 
and  items  of  interest  about  the 
school’s  history,  is  read  by  a  high 
school  announcer  chosen  either  by 
the  speech  teacher  at  the  school  or 


Audience  provides  authentic  background  for  the  broadcast  music. 


Jam  Session  Tonight! 

{Contimied  from  pnge  23) 
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O  N  •  •  •  P  R  O  D  U  C  E  R  FOR  ALL 

Rich  and  poor  alike  receive  tlie  many  benefits  of  rayon. 

Impartially,  rayon  flows  from  the  spinnerets  to  both  ends  of  the  income  scale. 

High  fashions... decorator  designs  for  the  fastidious  few. ..have  found  expression  in  rayon. 
But  luxury  at  a  low  price  for  the  many  has  always  been  rayon's  greate^t  contribution  to  our 
high  living  standards.  As  one  of  the  nation’s  great  industries. 

Rayon  pays  out  to  millions  the  wealth  that  eventually 

works  its  wav  back  to  Ravon. 


TUBIZE  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  2  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Acetate  and  Viscose  Rayon  Yarns  and  Fabrics 
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Appliance  Department  Planning 


by  the  dirctior. 

Because  commercialization  is  held 
to  a  minimum,  the  Milwaukee  high 
schools  have  been  able  to  approve 
the  program  and  cooperate  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  with  the  store.  Miss  Mark 
visits  the  schools  and  helps  coordi¬ 
nate  the  social  and  athletic  events 
with  the  program,  and  in  return 
lor  radio  publicity  on  school  plays, 
operettas  and  other  events,  the 
schools  are  glad  to  aid  in  distribut¬ 
ing  tickets  and  publicizing  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  school. 

The  Hi-School  Shop  has  become 
the  center  for  high  schoolers  pro¬ 
curing  tickets  for  the  broadcast, 
meeting  to  rehearse  their  plays  and 
skits,  or  dropping  in  to  visit  friends 
they  base  made  while  they  were 
participating  in  the  program.  .Miss 
Cirace  I'lunnpson,  buyer  for  reen 
.\ge  (Nothing,  has  expressed  her 
(()m])leie  satisfaction  with  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  radio  advertising 
and  believes  that  the  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  store  that  the 
program  inspires  tvill  continue  to 
bring  returns  for  many  years  to 
come— eveti  after  today’s  teen  ager 
has  ceased  to  practise  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  gvratious  ol  jitterltugging. 


M.AJOR  appliances  and  traffic 
appliances  both  sell  faster 
when  grouped  in  one  department 
under  such  a  designation  as  “Elec¬ 
trical  Home-Making  Center”  than 
when  scattered  through  dillereiit 
departments  of  the  store. 

That  is  the  advice  the  Cieneral 
Electric  Co.  gives  to  departtnent 
store  merchandisers  in  a  tiew  l»ook 
entitled  “Your  G-E  Appliance 
Store.”  As  the  name  indicates,  most 
of  the  material  concentrates  on  the 
problems  of  the  specialty  appliaiice 
store.  G-E’s  theory,  however,  is  that 
an  ellective  .Appliance  Department 
is  sim])ly  “a  store  within  a  store,  the 
entire  department  set  up  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  etttitv  .  .  .  with  surround¬ 
ing  store-traffic  replacing  outside 
street-traffic.” 

If  this  is  true,  then,  as  (i-E  savs. 
the  most  important  rule  is  to  put 
all  api)liaitces  together.  (Clocks 
and  blankets,  the  book  say.s,  slioidd 
be  displayed  in  the  dock  and 
l)lauket  departments  as  well,  and 
possiltly  in  gift  departiueuts  too.) 
The  Electrical  Hoinemakiiig  (xtit- 
er  suggested  iti  the  book  iherelore 


includes  all  the  major  kitchen, 
laundry  and  heating  appliances, 
radios,  vacuum  cleaners  and  all 
traffic  appliances. 

Department  store  men  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
ilieory  for  some  time.  .Some  con¬ 
sider  it  a  suitable  answer  to  their 
merchandising  prol)letns  and  some 
do  not.  For  those  who  do,  G-E  sug¬ 
gests  a  layout,  designed  for  a  de¬ 
partment  with  approximately  11,- 
000  scjuare  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
includes  a  cetnral  kitchen  and 
laundry  display,  and  a  group  of 
demonstration  rooms.  Its  presenta¬ 
tion  here  is  a  summary  of  the  ideas 
and  sketches  which  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  examined  indi- 
\  idually  duritig  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of 
the  book,  for  any  type  of  dealer,  is 
a  Store  .\rea  IManning  Ciiiide.  Fliis 
indicates  the  display  area  in  square 
feet  which  each  unit  will  reejuire. 
In  the  small  appliance  store  this 
generally  amounts  to  twice  the  floor 
spate  octupied  by  the  unit  itself. 
In  the  large  department  store,  the 
display  .space  should  be  figured  at 
al)out  three  titiies  the  floor  area 
occupied  by  the  unit— to  allow  for 
aisles,  displays  and  tounters. 

.\  particularly  good  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  lighting  as  a  sales  tool. 
Interior  lighting  suggestiotis  are 
given  in  detail,  with  getierally  ac- 
tepted  foot  tanille  retommenda- 
lions  for  dilferetit  areas  of  the  sales 
floor.  .Also  treated  exceptionally 
well  are  the  paiagtaphs  of  advice 
on  the  well-rim  service  de|)artment. 

I  his  information  will  soon  be  sup¬ 
plemented  bv  a  G-E  service 
manual. 

G-E  has  also  explored  the  rela¬ 
tively  new  science  ol  color  selectioti 
to  direct  customer  attention  and 
help  create  the  feeling  of  c'asc  and 
relaxation  which  is  part  of  the  buv- 
ing  mood.  The  color  schemes  shown 
were  developed  oti  this  basis,  and 
some  explanation  of  the  principles 
is  given.  Material  supplied  by  co¬ 
operating  paint  atid  floor  coveritig 
manufacturers  is  included  in  the 
portfolio. 

For  the  display  fixtures  shown 
in  the  several  appliance  store  lay¬ 
outs.  G-E  supplies  with  the  book 
fully  detailed  blueprints  of  the  12 
basic  units  used. 


R.  C.  Rowe,  manager  of  department  store  sales  for  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany's  Appliarue  &  Merchandise  Department,  demonstrates  the  model  of  a 
postwar  appliance  center  prepared  by  the  company  for  the  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Roston.  With  Mr.  Rowe  (second  from  right)  are  left  to  right:  Tom  King,  G-E 
Home  Rureau;  C.  M.  Wilson,  manager  of  G-E’s  Roston  .Appliance  Distributing 
Rranch;  Dan  Lunt,  manager  of  the  appliance  and  radio  dwision  of  Jordan 
Marsh;  and  Victor  Cii'kin,  architect-in-charge  of  the  Home  Rureau. 
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All  floors  at  Burdine  s  are  Q-FIoor. 

Of  major  interest  to  retailers  is  the  fact  that  an  electrical  outlet  can 
he  established  on  any  six-inch  area  of  Q-Floor  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  an  enormous  amount  of  selling 
time  Q-Floors  save  during  alterations  or  during  installation  of  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  requiring  electricity.  Without  going  into  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  Q-Floor  construction,  suffice  it  to  say  that  an 
electrician  can  install  an  outlet,  literally,  in  minutes.  The  floor  is 
disturbed  only  to  the  extent  of  having  a  small  hole  drilled  in  it,  which 
is  later  completely  covered  by  the  base  of  the  outlet. 

The  cost  of  Q-Floors  is  right  in  line  with  average  floor  costs.  But 
the  advantage  to  the  retailer  is  unique.  There  is  no  other  floor  quite 
like  it.  Details  can  he  obtained  from  a  Robertson  representative,  from 
your  architect  or  direct  from  the 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


2410  fornwfi  Bank  OwiMing,  Mntbargh  21,  Pann$ylvanio 


OfficM  in  30  PriiKipal  OHm,  WorU-WUa  BaikMag  Saryk»> 
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Why  Cost  Absorption  Won’t  Work 

(  Continued  from  page  17) 


hard  goods,  tor  example  automo¬ 
biles  and  appliances,  will  not  be 
sold  by  the  stores  affected  by  small¬ 
er  sales  of  soft  goods. 

(2)  The  sharp  reduction  in  spe¬ 
cial  sales  during  a  period  of  serious 
gootls  shortages  is  well  known. 
These  sales  will  now  be  resumed— 
particularly  to  get  rid  of  wartime 
models  and  tvartime  ersatz.  When 
baby  carriages  were  again  produced 
last  year,  the  victory  models,  which 
made  the  parents  uncomfortable, 
were  sold  at  50  per  cent  of  their 
previous  price.  Department  store 
markdowns  which  averaged  about 
5.5  per  cent  of  sales  before  the  tvar 
were  down  to  3.5  per  cent  last  year 
—the  prewar  rate  is  certain  to  be 
established  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

(3)  The  decline  in  expense  rates 
Avas  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
wartime  profits.  For  department 
stores,  for  example,  if  prewar  ex¬ 
pense  rates  had  prevailed  in  1944, 
85  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes  tvonld  have  been 
eliminated. 

Expense  rates  fell  sharply  in  all 
branches  of  retailing  because  of 
several  factors:  (a)  the  increase  in 
volume;  (b)  war  induced  econo¬ 
mies— no  deliveries,  wrappings,  re¬ 
strictions  on  newspaper  advertising, 
fewer  credit  losses,  etc.,  and  ‘(c)  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  adeqtiate  sales  help 
w’ith  consetpient  holding  down  of 
costs. 

(4)  In  his  testimonv  before  the 
Smith  Committee  on  October  2, 
Mr.  Levitties*  asserted  that  I  “re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out”  that  “the  key 
to  w'hat  Avill  happen  to  store  ex¬ 
pense  rates  is  .  .  .  the  volume  of 
business  w’hich  the  retail  stores  do.” 
.\t  no  point  have  I  ever  stated  or 
implied  that  the  decline  in  expense 
rates  was  due  solely  to  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  sales.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  large  section  of  the  report 
(pp.  62-72)  was  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  war  induced  economies. 
It  was  pointed  out  specificallv  that 
the  inability  to  maintain  prewar 
services,  such  as  deliverv  and  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  expenses,  the  in- 

•Samuel  W.  Levitties.  Chief  of  Consumer 
Goods  Division,  OPA. 


ability  to  advertise  at  the  prewar 
rate,  and  the  decline  of  credit  ex¬ 
penses  accounted  for  about  half  of 
the  decline  in  the  exjtense  rate  for 
department  stores,  rhis  estimate 
made  no  allowance  for  the  inability 
to  secure  adequate  sales  help  or  the 
rise  in  wage  costs  which  is  already 
taking  place. 

(5)  Despite  the  decline  in  ex¬ 
pense  rates,  the  actual  cost  of  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  rose  from  71  cents  in 
1939  to  87  cents  in  1944.  If  pre¬ 
war  expense  rates  had  prevailed  this 
cost  would  have  been  almost  $1.10. 
Many  of  these  other  costs,  such  as 
delivery,  wrapping,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  are  being  resinned. 

(6)  The  higher  earnings  result¬ 
ing  from  the  forced  shift  to  higher 
price  lines  will  be  reversed  when 
low-priced  items  again  find  their 
way  back  to  the  market— OPA  price 
policy  permitting. 


subordinates  what  yonr  store’s 
brand  of  courtesy  really  is. 

But  courtesy  is  only  one  pliase  of 
your  store’s  attitude  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  though  a  most  important 
one.  Now  we’re  in  an  era  of  in¬ 
creasing  service.  The  number  of 
salespeople  you  might  have  gotten 
by  with  last  year  will  not  do  this 
year.  Yes,  it’s  better  to  have  more 
than  you  need  and  bear  the  extra 
expense  than  to  have  fewer  than 
you  need  and  bear  the  annoyance 
of  customers.  In  truth,  your  cus¬ 
tomers  expect  more  of  you  this 
year.  Give  them  service  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

When  we  talk  of  service  we  mean 
not  only  the  selling  service  on  the 
floor.  W’c  mean  the  service  in  yom 
wrapping  and  delivery  depart¬ 
ments,  service  in  the  complaint  and 
adjustment  department,  service  at 
the  telephone  switchboard.  Of 
course,  you  can  get  by  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  service  again— your  custom¬ 
ers  are  still  somewhat  conditioned 
to  it.  But  you  can  open  your  cus- 


In  its  cost  absorption  formula, 
OPA  has  ignored  the  above  facts. 
Moreover,  it  has  established  tempo¬ 
rary  and  abnormally  low  Avartime 
expense  rates  as  the  point  up  to 
which  costs  must  be  absorbed  and 
it  has  used  prewar  dollar  margins 
as  the  iqjset  margin  despite  the  rise 
in  actual  costs.  Moreover,  OP.\ 
jtrices  manufactured  goods  on  what 
it  considers  to  be  long  run  costs 
thus  forcing  absorption  at  that 
level  and  then  for  retailers.  OPA 
uses  short  run  costs  as  the  basis  for 
pricing  in  order  to  force  absorption 
there.  Temporary  cost  increases  are 
excluded  from  the  manufacturer’s 
permitted  jtrice:  temporary  cost  de¬ 
creases  for  retailers  are  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  ability  to  absorb  high¬ 
er  costs. 

Finally,  this  cost  absorption  jiro- 
gram  does  not  affect  all  stores  equal¬ 
ly.  .Small  retailers  and  specialty 
stores  in  particular  will  be  hurt. 
These  are  the  stores  least  able  to 
absorb  such  squeezes.  Nevertheless, 
no  provision  has  been  made  for 
hardship  cases  although  there  are 
bound  to  be  manv. 


tomers’  eyes  by  the  extra  service 
yon  give  this  Christmas.  Employees 
still  hard  to  get?  Perhaps.  But 
make  harder  efforts  to  get  them  and 
train  them.  What  a  whale  of  a  job 
you  can  do  in  this  direction  during 
the  coming  holidays  if  you  put  vour 
mind  and  heart  to  it!  I'he  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  is  to  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  yonr  customers  to  say 
or  think:  “Don’t  you  know  the  war 
is  over.^” 

After  reading  all  this  you  will 
probably  wonder  why  we  have  said 
so  little  about  merchandise.  The 
answer  is  that  this  year  selling  the 
store  is  even  more  important  than 
getting  volume.  This  is  your  recon¬ 
version  Christmas.  .\nd  reconver¬ 
sion  can’t  be  postponed  until  next 
year.  Vour  merchandise  problems 
boil  dow  n  to  two:  1.  To  get  as  much 
desirable  goods  as  you  can  sell.  2. 
To  get  rid  of  the  undesirable  goods 
you  have  in  stock  so  that  you  will 
enter  1946  clean.  But  if  this  is  the 
sum  total  of  your  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign  you  will  have  missed  the  bus. 


The  First  Peacetime  Christmas 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
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The  active  legs  of  today's  modern  woman,  are 
kept  lovely  whether  at  work,  recreation  or  play 
by  DuraBeau-finished  hose. 

They  are  ever  in  an  aura  of  beauty,  holding  the  subtle  allure  of  dull,  softly-sheer  hose 
.  .  .  Snug,  slim-fitting  hose  stays  that  way,  no  matter  what  activity  it  undergoes,  for 
DuraBeau  preserves  elasticity,  and  imparts  additional  snag  resistance  ...  it  works  over¬ 
time,  too,  as  a  spot  and  water-repellent. 


RCC.  U.  S.  ANO  CANADA 


Mils,  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont,  Can. 
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Merchandise  Man’s  Victory  Problems 

{Conlitined  from  pogc  20) 


tlc'livi'Hil  in  l‘Mt)  will  do  no  nioif 
than  ifphuc  wlial  is  now  ohsoli-tc, 
lu‘  said. 

Whili-  ravon  prodiution  is  c\- 
|H-(  ted  to  maintain  a  steady  rate  ot 
iiu  lease  (191.")  prodiution  is  al¬ 
ready  estimated  at  10  per  eeni  more 
than  the  retord  721  million  pounds 
prodiuetl  in  1911),  Mr.  l  ansill  pre¬ 
dicted  a  ilemaiul  lor  ravon  lire  cord 
that  would  take  ISO  million  |)onnds 
of  the  supply.  Ravon  «oods  would 
therefore  continue  in  short  supply, 
he  said,  and  the  most  acute  short¬ 
ages  wonhl  he  in  the  lightweight 
l  aO  deniers. 


As  a  reminder  to  the  audience  ol 
the  possibilities  ol  tralhc  appliatices 
he  (lisphned  one  ol  the  new  line  ol 
(.-E  automatic  elettric  blankets, 
now  in  production,  in  whidi  the 
iranslornier  has  beeti  elimitiated. 

Total  electric  a|)pliatice  atul 
radio  business  done  in  1911  was  .SI..') 
billion.  .Mr.  Howe  predicted  that 
the  figure  would  nioimt  to  .S2  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  litst  12  months  of  full 
prodiution.  This  estimate,  more 
( onsei vative  than  most,  is  based,  he 


said,  on  sntAevs  which  take  real¬ 
istic  accoimt  of  the  dissij)atioti  ol 
demand  as  the  period  ol  war-iii- 
llated  income  ends.  The  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  he  continued,  did  onh 
II  or  12  per  cent  of  the  1941  total. 
He  believed,  he  said,  that  the  post¬ 
war  period  opens  with  most  matni- 
factnrers  directitig  more  attention 
to  the  department  store  as  an  out¬ 
let  and  with  most  department  stores 
interested  in  doitig  a  more  complete 
job.  .Many,  he  said,  had  set  a  .50 
per  cent  increase  as  their  goal,  and 
these  stores  are  generally  building 
their  ])lans  around  the  complete 
kitchen  installation. 


APPLI.VNCES 

►  The  stockpile  of  electric  relrig- 
erators,  released  lor  distribulion 
October  10.  probably  amounts  to 
less  than  100.000.  Ollering  this 
estitnate.  lic-n  Howe,  manager  of  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  for  the  (ien- 
eral  Electric  Cx).,  said  that  these 
would  be  placed  in  stores  as 
samples.  Distribution,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  would  be  imavoidably  un¬ 
even  at  the  start,  depending  on  the 
location  of  stores  in  relation  to 
mannfac  turer  warehoitsc’s. 

Supplies  of  appliatices  in  general 
will  be  short,  Mr.  liowe  said,  until 
the  start  of  the  second  tpiarter  of 
1940.  (From  this  prediction  he  ex¬ 
cepted  the  electric  space  heater, 
which  will  be  in  good  supply  soon¬ 
er.)  From  theti  until  the  fall  of 
next  year  there  will  be  reasonably 
adet]uate  cpiantities,  chiellv  of 
models  not  diflering  essetitiallv 
from  prewar  production.  .About 
that  time  there  will  appear  on  the 
market,  he  thought,  postwar  models 
produced  by  manufacturers  new  to 
the  field.  These  will  be  c  losely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  new  designs  of  die 
old-line  manufacturers.  He  said 
that  a  downward  price  trend  would 
develop  at  this  point,  closing  the 
transition  period  of  higher  prices 
and  shorter  margins. 

Before  1941)  ends,  Mr.  Bowe  said, 
the  two-temperature  refrigerator 
will  be  standard  production.  As 
the  postwar  refrigerators  appear, 
he  predicted,  their  great  selling 
point  will  be  much  lower  cost  of 
operation.  He  forecast  that  the 
automatic  washer  would  be  the  big 
thing  in  home  laundry  ecjuipment. 


Wages  vs.  Unemployment  Benefits 

{Conlimifd  from  page  2n 


|y  benefit  allowance  of  .‘>20  per 
week.  The  incentive  to  accept  suit¬ 
able-  work  at  a  wage  which  we  can 
pay  has  absolutely  been  removed. 
This  pcison  can  refuse  work  and 
lake  a  \acation  for  six  months  and 
our  mere  haudise  can  remain  un- 
packc-d,  remain  unmarked,  and  re¬ 
main  unsold  because  the  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  are  so  large  that 
it  is  profitable  for  an  individual  to 
loaf. 

You  may  properly  raise  the  ejues- 
tioii  as  to  why  we  cannot  pay  our 
former  salesperson  $30  per  week— 
the  same  wage  as  she  earned  in  her 
war  job.  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  WPB  has  announced 
that  salaries  or  wages  can  be  in- 
(Teasc-d,  providing  the  selling  price 
to  the  consumer  is  not  increased. 
We  are  unable  to  pay  the  addition¬ 
al  .S8  [>er  week,  or  an  increase  of 
3fi  per  cent,  and  maintain  our  pres¬ 
ent  selling  prices.  OP.A  tells  us 
that  we  must  maintain  these  prices 
even  though  it  is  their  intention  to 
raise  prices  at  the  manufacturing 
level.  They  tell  us  this  increase 
must  l)e  absorbed  by  the  retailer. 
\ow  after  all,  gentlemen,  it  just 
doesn’t  seem  fair  that  we  should 
have  our  gross  margin  reduced  by  a 
government  directive  and  at  the 
same  time  be  forced  into  higher  op¬ 
erating  costs  by  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion.  We  just  cafi’t  take  this  sort 
of  a  squeeze. 

In  the  foregoing  example  I  have 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  a  prob¬ 
lem  now  confronting  our  industry. 


c-vcii  though  no  additional  changes 
ill  the  Ohio  law  are  forced  upon 
us  by  the  passage  of  S.  1274.  I  have 
shown  how  that  problem  will  be 
increased  and  aggravated  by  the 
proposal  in  S.  1274  that  the  Ictl- 
c-ral  government  will  subsidize  iu- 
(rcasr.s  in  all  weekly  benefit 
amounts  np  to  two-thirds  of  previ¬ 
ous  weekly  earnings  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  825. 

You  will  note,  from  the  figures 
given,  that  the  increases  proposed, 
in  S.  1274,  in  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amounts  do  not  affect  our 
major  problem.  Our  Ohio  legis¬ 
lature  did  that  when  it  recently  in¬ 
creased  the  maximum  benefit 
amount  from  Slfi  to  $21  in  the  .State 
of  Ohio.  Howes er,  as  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amounts  are  made 
higher,  an  cver-increasing  number 
of  workers  will  l)e  faced  with  the 
temptation  to  draw  their  lienefits 
before  taking  the  only  kind  of  jobs 
they  have  any  real  hope  of  lieing 
able  to  get  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period. 

•So  much  for  the  effect  of  S.  1274 
upon  one  of  our  major  reconversion 
problems. 

It  is  reported  bv  the  newspapers 
that  some  members  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  arc  beginning  to  think  that  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  for  the 
federal  government  to  subsidize  or 
reejuire  the  increase  in  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amounts  provided 
for  in  section  702  (b)  (2)  or  sec¬ 
tion  702  (c)  (1)  of  S.  1274.  It  is 
also  rc])orted  that  some  members 
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They’re  waiting  for  you 


in  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing! 


STREAMLINED  Cycle  Billing  creates  extra  dollars  of 
profit  for  many  alert  retailers  by  gaining  customer  good 
will,  saving  time  and  cutting  costs. 

In  spreading  your  billing  throughout  the  month,  the  Stream¬ 
lined  Cycle  Billing  plan  eliminates  peak  loads  for  both 
billing  and  payments,  while  customer-complaints  drop  as 
much  as  75  per  cent. 

The  plan  stabilizes  your  personnel,  speeds  credit 
control,  reduces  errors,  frees  floor  and  storage 
space,  and  lowers  the  equipment  investment. 

It  cuts  costs  throughout  your  store! 

Remington  Rand  is  the  ONLY  company  that  can  provide 
you  with  a  complete  cycle  billing  installation— automatic, 
electrified  billing  machines  and  all  other  machine  equip¬ 
ment,  visible  housing  equipment  for  credit  and  collection 
control,  Film-a-record  for  photographic  reproduction  of 
records,  and  complete  installation  service. 

\  Read  how  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  can 
\  cut  your  costs  to  create  an  extra  profit 
VPMvuuM  \  for  you.  Phone  your  Remington  Rand 
\  office  today,  or  write  for  your  free  re- 
■  \  port  entitled: — "A  Quick  Picture  of 
\  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing.” 


The  Model  285  Remington  Rand  cycle  billing  ma¬ 
chine  speeds  volume  production  of  your  bills  and 
accounting  records  because  it  is  automatic  and 
completely  electrified.  It  is  equally  efficient  for 
either  descriptive  or  non-descriptive  billing.  ^  It 
handles  all  billing  of  customers  accounts,  and 
simultaneously  produces  customer  history  records, 
plus  every  figure  you  need  for  credit  control  and 
scientific  management. 
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of  ilic  (>oininiuce  still  leel  that  sub- 
sitU/ing  and  increasing  inaxiininn 
duration  of  benefits  in  all  states  to 
26  weeks  has  some  merit.  I  hope 
to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of 
this  provision  warrants  exception¬ 
ally  careful  study. 

Others  who  have  testified  may 
have  touched  upon  the  fact  that  in- 
(Teasetf  duration  of  benefits  to  a 
Hat  26  weeks,  as  presently  provided 
for  iti  both  S.  1274  and  the  com- 
panioti  House  l)ill,  H.  R.  3736, 
would  make  inatiy  individuals  eti- 
titled,  each  year,  to  more  in  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  thati  they  tior- 
mally  earn  in  wages  ditring  a  year. 

In  nearly  all  state  laws  this  is 
avoided  by  special  provisions.  \Ve 
do  not  believe  that  such  provisiotis 
are  either  unfair,  illiberal,  or  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound.  However,  eti- 
actment  of  S.  1274  and  application 
of  its  “must”  and  “mav”  sections 
would  destroy  these  safeguards  set 
up  by  the  states. 

Sitice  the  retailing  itidustry  em- 
jjloys  great  tiumbers  of  temporarv 
employees,  who  tvould  be  affected 
by  this  proposed  change,  I  want  to 
give  a  simple  illustration,  which 
will  clearly  set  forth  what  is  iti- 
volved  in  the  change. 

I  have  already  used  Ohio,  which 
happens  to  be  my  home  state,  in 
one  illustration.  In  the  following 
one  I  am  going  to  select  one  of  our 
neighboring  states,  and  I  freely  ad¬ 
mit  mv  choice  is  not  entirelv  acci¬ 
dental. 

The  Case  of  Mrs.  Jones 

I  watit  to  talk  about  Mrs.  Doio- 
thy  Jones  who  lives  iti  Michigan, 
atul  works  in  a  department  store 
there.  She  is  one  of  those  “extras” 
of  which  there  are  approximately 
tiuo  million  employed  by  retailers 
each  year  during  the  Easter  and 
Christmas  sales  peaks.  At  these 
periods,  as  you  all  know,  we  are 
compelled  to  supplemetit  our  regu¬ 
lar  force  with  additional  employees. 

In  matiy  instances,  Dorothy  is  an 
old,  experienced,  full-time- salesper¬ 
son,  who  quit  her  full-time  job 
wheti  she  got  married.  She  does  not 
wattt  steady,  full-time  employment, 
but  does  like  the  extra  pocket 
money  that  she  can  pick  up  during 
the  holidays  or  to  buy  a  new  Easter 
dress.  She  does  not  seriously  object 
to  the  employee  discount  which 
helps  out  on  her  Christmas  shop¬ 


ping  list. 

Mrs.  Dorothv  Jones  puts  in  aliout 
12  weeks  of  full-time  work  each 
year.  Of  these  we  will  assume  that 
eight  are  in  the  Christmas  season 
and  fotir  in  the  spring— her  wages 
being  S22  per  week.  She  is  “eli¬ 
gible”  for  benefits  under  the  Michi¬ 
gan  law.  because  she  has  earned 
more  than  S250  and  had  wages  in 
two  calendar  quarters  in  the  tpiali- 
fying  (l)ase)  period.  Also,  she  has 
met  Michigan’s  special  requirement 
of  working  more  than  two  days  in 
each  of  ten  weeks. 

Her  primary  weekly  benefit  will 
be  SIO,  the  minimum  rate  in 
Michigan,  and  she  will  be  entitled 
to  twelve  weeks  of  benefits,  a  total 
of  SI 20.  Since  she  has  earned  S264 
in  wages,  her  benefit  rights  amount 
to  45  per  cent  of  her  annual  earn¬ 
ings.  Gentlemen,  1  have  deliberate¬ 
ly  left  out  of  this  illustration  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Jones  has  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  so,  under  the  Michigan 
law,  would  be  entitled  to  extra 
benefits  for  them.  It  would  only 
complicate  the  figures,  since  provi¬ 
sions  for  dependents  are  found  in 
the  laws  of  only  four  other  states. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  not  a  crook  or  a 
chiseler— for  years  she  has  been  told 
that  unemployment  benefits  are 
paid  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  she  is 
willing  to  stand  on  her  feet  and 
work  for  S22  per  week,  why 
wouldn’t  she  feel  entitled  and  try 
to  collect  all  the  benefits  prot  ided, 
by  law,  as  a  matter  of  right?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  Mrs.  Jones  will  feel 
that  she  is  entitled  to  these  bene¬ 
fits  even  though  she  does  not  want 
full-time  employment. 

More  Benefits  Than  Wages 

\Vhat  would  happen  if  S.  1274  is 
enacted,  and  the  Michigan  Com¬ 
mission  took  advantage  of  its  per¬ 
missive  and  complied  with  its 
mandatory  provisions? 

The  first  move  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  Mrs.  Jones’  weekly  benefit 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  S22.  I’his 
is  SI 4.67,  but,  since  the  Michigan 
law  provides  that  these  amounts  are 
to  be  “computed  to  the  next  high¬ 
est  multiple  of  50  cents”  her  rate 
would  undoubtedly  be  set  at  SI 5. 
Compare  this  with  the  SIO  to  which 
she  is  normally  entitled. 

Next,  the  number  of  weeks  for 
which  she  could  draw  benefits 
would  be  increased  from  12  to  26. 


Mrs.  Jones  would  be  entitled  to 
SI 5  for  26  weeks,  a  total  of  S390,  or 
SI 26  more  than  she  had  earned  in 
wages.  This  makes  her  benefits 
1 47 Vi  per  cent  of  her  wages.  I  ask 
you,  does  this  appear  to  be  sound, 
social  or  economic  policy? 

The  additional  benefits,  to  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  difference  between  S39d 
and  SI 20,  or  .S270,  is  to  be  assumed 
bv  the  beneficent  atul  aflhtent  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

How  Not  to  Take  a  Job 

Yott  may  feel  that  Mrs.  Jones 
would  not  be  able  to  collect  her 
full  benefits  because  of  the  require¬ 
ment  that  she  must  apply  for,  and 
must  not  refuse,  any  suitable  job 
to  which  she  is  referred  by  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Office.  Let’s  be  realistic. 
.\bout  all  Mrs.  Jones  needs  to  tlo 
when  she  applies  for  that  job  to 
which  she  has  been  referred,  is  to 
put  on  some  crude  costume  jewelry, 
a  little  too  much  rouge,  and  start 
chewing  gum— no  employer  would 
hire  her  where  meeting  the  public 
was  involved.  She  would  not  be 
required  to  make  a  single  misstate¬ 
ment. 

Let’s  assume,  however,  that  a  job 
olleted  does  catdi  up  with  her  and 
she  turns  it  down.  Under  the  jires- 
ent  Michigan  law  she  wotild  be  dis- 
(ptalified  for  benefits  for  the  next 
tliree  to  five  weeks.  Such  a  suspett- 
sion  woitld  not  be  chatiged  if  S. 
1274  were  enacted,  lint,  under  the 
Michigan  law  her  total  benefit 
t  ights  would  also  be  reditced  from 
three  to  five  weeks.  I  his  type  of 
disqualification  is  otic  of  those 
which  are  labeled  “frightful”, 
“hideous”,  “unjust”,  and  “dread¬ 
ful”  by  the  proponents  of  S.  1274. 
It  is  natural  then,  that  enacting  S. 
1274  would  destroy  that  phase  of 
Michigan’s  disqualification  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  a  suitable  job. 

Mrs.  Jones  would  still  be  able  to 
get  the  26  weeks  of  betiefits  pro¬ 
vided  itnder  S.  1274. 

When  you  consider  the  thoit- 
sands  of  retail  merchants,  iticluding 
those  employing  only  one  or  two 
people,  who  are  annually  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  on  additional  work¬ 
ers  for  the  Christmas  season,  you 
can  visualize  the  magnitude  of  the 
benefit  payments  which  would  be 
involved.  I  do  not  know  just  how- 
many  extra  workers  are  employed 
in  retailing  at  Christmas,  but  let 
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ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS,  INC. 

C*»rntkt  IM*.  A«m  VWbk  BMorda,  Isa.  122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 


ACME  VISIBLE  WeOBB  SYSTBmS  QI¥B  GBBATBB 
BeSUL7S...TH€Y  AB€  BEAL  TIME  SAVEBS!  ,WITH 
ACME  VISUAL  COMTBOLS  YOU  CAM  EFFECTIVELY 
BIBECT  EVEBY  PHASE  OF  YOUB  ACTIVITIES .  .  a  TAKE 
TIMELY  ACr/OiV  a  a  a  GET  MOBE  DOME.  IT  WILL  PAY 
YOU  TO  MODEBMIIE  YOUB  BECOBD  SYSTEMS  AMD 
ACME  CAM  HELP  YOU  DO  IT  MOW! 


Installation  Service-  Acme  has  available 

a  staff  of  experts  ready  to  index  and  install  records  and 
train  personnel  in  their  usea  Acme  takes  entire  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  Acme  furnishes  installation  operators,  in 

H  charge  of  a  competent  super¬ 
visor,  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
Estimates  furnished  on  either 
plan.  Following  completion 
of  installation,  procedure  in¬ 
structions  are  prepared  to 
insure  the  continuous,  uni- 
form  operation  of  the  record 
regardless  of  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel. 


The  new  96-page  illustrated  Acme  catalog- 
price  list  "Profitable  Business  Control”  is 
full  of  great  suggestions  and  ideas  for  saving 
time,  important  time-saving.  You  will  find 
it  to  be  an  "encyclopedia  of  efficiency”! 
Request  your  copy  today! 

Whatever  your  record  needs  may  be  you 
are  invited  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
Acme.  Specializing  in  visible  record  systems 
for  over  25  years — Acme  has  just  the  right 
kind  of  visible  equipment  for  every  record 
requirement. 
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RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


IIS  assiiinc  (wo  million,  which,  with 
an  average  heiieht  payment  ol  .'l>3(MI 
per  person,  would  total  S()00,000,- 
000  in  benefits.  This  would  he  an 
annual  recurring  payment,  because 
Thristmas  comes  every  year  and  il 
such  benefits  were  once  paid  to  so 
many  people  the  pressut^;  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  woidd  be  irresistible. 

The  argtnnent  has  been  advanced 
that  this  Bill  would  maintain  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  providing  larger 
unemployment  betiefits.  If  there  is 
any  one  industry  in  this  country 
which  is  really  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  purchasing  power  it  is  re¬ 
tailing.  However,  it  S25  per  week 
will  maintain  some  purchasing 
power  whv  not  do  a  real  job  with 
$50  or  $100  per  week  lor  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits?  In  my  opinion  and 
that  of  the  association  which  I  rep¬ 
resent.  this  proposed  legislation  is 
predicated  on  a  false  premise  when 
it  tries  to  legislate  ptirchasing  pow¬ 
er  by  a  gift  or  a  dole.  Real  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  built  on  work  and 
production  and  not  idleness. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  Bill  treats  with  a  tem¬ 
porary  emergenev  of  conversion 
from  war  to  jteace.  Insofar  as  re¬ 
tailing  is  (oncerned.  we  have  no 
conversion  prol)lem.  This  Bill 
would  not  assist  retailing  in  any 
way  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  materiallv  hinder  reconver¬ 
sion.  We  need  manpower  now;  we 
need  assistance  in  obtaining  addi¬ 
tional  emplovees.  Otir  association 
is  opposed  to  this  Bill  and  we 
would  retpiest  that  this  committee 
1  defeat  .S.  1274. 


T®  nO 


T« 


U.  8c  O.  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

nual  net  profits  and  all  expenses  for 
one  vear  excejtt  ordinary  payroll. 
Item  II  covered  only  ordinary  jiay- 
rt)ll  for  a  period  of  90  days.  Inas¬ 
much  as  all  U.  R:  ().  changes  applied 
nationwide,  they  were  adopted  in 
all  states,  in  some  cases  shortly  after 
adoption  in  New  York,  in  other 
(ases,  shortly  before. 

►  lime  1932:  4’he  Reciprocals 
atlopted  their  prttspective  earnings 
form  which  rc(|uired  insurance  to 
the  extent  of  80  per  cent  of  full 
annual  gross  earnings  (less  ordi¬ 
nary  payroll)  plus  ordinary  pa\roll 
lor  any  number  of  weeks  as  decid- 


Une  of  the  foremost  needs  confronting  business 
and  industry  during  the  period  of  readjustment,  is 
to  keep  goods  and  materials  of  every  kind  and  for 
every  purpose  movdng  expeditiously. 

This  is  an  immediate  and  vital  necessity.  Rail¬ 
way  Express,  realizing  the  importance  of  supplying 
ways  and  means  to  meet  the  demand,  is  devoting 
its  nationwide  facilities  and  experience  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  a  service. 
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ctl  In  the  insured  ;in<l  s|H-(ified  in 
the  l<»rin.  I'lie  SO  |hi  cent  (oinsiii- 
aiite  te(|nireinetit  was  (otitrolled  l)\ 
an  antinal  i(‘|)ortin<>  attan^enu-nt 
in  (onjniution  with  a  inaxiininn 
limit  ol  liability  and  an  annual 
audit. 

►  Detemhei  15,  l‘l'b‘>;  Kllettixe 

|annai\  I,  Ill'll,  the  .\’ew  5'(i!k 
State  Itisinatice  Department  ap¬ 
proved  the  o|)tional  use  ol  Stt  per 
(lilt  or  10(1  |K-t  cent  ((linsinaiue  in 
the  two-item  lonn  at  the  lollowiii” 

I  ales;  SO  pet  cent  loinsnraiue— 
Item  I— SO  per  cent  ol  the  SO  per 
lent  (oinsnrance  Itidldiii^  rale; 
Item  II  — 105  per  cent  ol  the  SO  per 
lent  (ninsinance  Itidldin^  rale. 

This  (han^e  was  made  in  all 
other  slates  shorth  alter  adoption 
in  New  York  and  rediued  both  the 
miniimiin  insurance  letpiiied  and 
I  lie  preminm  In  20  pei  <  ent.  A  lew 
\eais  later  in  all  letritories  extept 
I  he  .Middle  West,  the  SO  pet  lent 
loinsurance  1 1.  Jk-  ().  rates  were  re- 
(hued  In  approxiniatelv  10  per  lenl 
lo:  Item  I— 71.5  per  leni  ol  the  SO 
|)er  cent  ((linsiirante  linildiii;^  rale; 
Item  II  — Item  I  tale  pins  50  pel 
lent. 

►  Mardi  Ki.  lO.Sli;  .\n  \»>ieed 
.\nioimt  (ilause  was  adopted  b\ 
.Stiuk  (Companies  in  New  5'ork 
.State  lor  the  two-item  SO  per  leiii 
(oinsurance  lorm  together  with  a 
Standard  Work  Sheet  particiilaih 
designed  lor  the  department  store 
trade,  liy  cairving  the  amomn  ol 
insiirame  computed  on  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Woik  Sheet  and  bv  using  tbe 
.\greed  .\mount  clause,  the  insured 
was  freed  from  all  possibility  of  co- 
insurance  penalty  in  event  of  loss. 
Like  the  other  changes,  it  soon  be- 
lame  available  everywhere. 

►  1936;  In  19.H6  the  NR1)(;.\  pub 
lished  ‘‘Twenty-Five  Years  of  Re¬ 
tailing  (191 1-1936)  ”,  and  that  pub 
lication  contained  an  article  on 
‘‘Developments  in  Department 
Store  Insurance.”  Lhis  article  in¬ 
cluded  a  review  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  U.  8:  ().  insurance  up  to 
that  time,  as  well  as  the  reduction 
made  in  fire  insurance  rales  whidt, 
in  turn,  automatically  reduced  the 
(ost  of  U.  8:  ().  insurance.  Like  the 
"Insurance  Manual"  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  on  the  record  and  available 
to  those  who  care  to  review  the  de¬ 
tails. 

►  1937:  Per  Diem  forms  were  dis- 
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STYLES 
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48  SIZES 

TICKETS 

LABELS 


MARKS 


TAGS 


Hiki  's  a  (omplete  marking  room  in  itsell.  Lhe 
Monardi  ‘‘|unioi"  is  planned  to  meet  the  large 
or  small  store's  price  marking  needs.  .Noted  for 
its  speed.  \ersatilil\  and  .iccuiaiv.  the  .Mouaiih 
■‘)unior”  Priie  .Maiking  .Madiiiie  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  madiiiie  in  evei  v  letail  store.  Soon  available 
again.  For  details  and  descriptive  literature  write 
out  nearest  lailorv. 


SPECIAL  TYPE  SLUGS  FOR 
PRICING  INFORMATION 


Sjiriiiil  l'\lic  S/i/cf,v— O/'J 
l‘:  i(  Pt  ire  —  Sec. 

n.MPn^SO-Plus  20%  Tax 
—Our  Ceiliuji,  etc.— avail- 
able  for  ii.se  u’illt  a!!  .Mon¬ 
arch  Price  .Markiiiir  .Ma¬ 
chines. 

For  ISesI  lie.sults,  I'se  .Mon¬ 
arch  Tickets.  Pas’s  ansi 
f.ahels  on  .Monarch  Price 
.Markinir  .Machines. 


w 


HIE  MONARCH 
lOR”  shown  aliove  is  ham! 
operated.  Also  available 
with  motor  drive. 


The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  of  Merchandise  Price- 
Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies. 


Awarded  The  Monarch  Marking 
System  Company  for  “high  achieve¬ 
ment”  at  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  plant. 


Toronto,  Canada 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Los  Angeles,  CeUif 
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inontlis  limitation  clause  svas 
hrougiit  on  by  war  conditions  and 
it  is  hoped  will  be  eliminated  in 
the  near  iuliire  as  it  has  no  place 
in  the  permanent  IJ.  &  ().  picture 
under  normal  conditions. 

►  1918;  'I'he  double-thc-rate  rule 
was  adopted  nationwide,. as  a  war 
measure  but  early  in  September, 
1915  was  rescinded. 

In  (ontrast  to  the  coiueption  ol 
use  and  occupancy  insurance  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Leader,  there  lol- 
lows  a  cross  section  ol  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade  comprising  about 
SI5(),()<)0.0()0  IJ.  S:  ().  insurance  un¬ 
der  8S  separate  work  sheet  compu¬ 
lations.  The  ligures  tpioted  below 
are  (onlined  to  the  18  large  stores 
whose  1911  sales  aggregated  about 
S15(t,(MM),l)09  because  it  is  only  on 
those  IS  main  stores  we  have  exaii 
recoids  lor  15  consecutive  vears. 
.\bout  SO  per  tent  ol  the  insurance 
is  with  Stock  Lo-.npanies  and  20 
pc‘i  cent  with  Reciprocals  and  Mu¬ 
tuals.  all  using  the  sa;ne  lonn  and 
accepting  the  same  work  sheet, 
with  rales  and  loiins  available 
through  ic-gular  lating  channels. 

For  (he  three  years  ol  19.81,  19.82 
and  1988.  all  except  one  stote  used 
(hc‘  two-item  100  pet  cent  coinsui- 
ttnee  lonn  and  all  covered  ordinary 
pavioll  under  Iteni  II.  W’e  used 
out  own  catelully  prepated  wotk 
sheet  and  tnade  proper  allowance 
lor  possible  incrc-ase  in  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  vear.  One  store  went 
without  L'.  .'t  O.  insurance  until 
19.80. 

For  the  vc-ar  ol  19.81.  all  17  stores 
used  the  two-item  coinsttrance  lonn 
on  the  sante  basis  as  described  abov  e 
except  that  the  coinsurance  percen¬ 
tage  was  reduced  trom  100  per  cent 
to  SO  per  cent. 

For  the  vear  ol  1985,  all  17  stores 
(tsed  the  two-iletn  coinsurance  lonn 
on  the  same  l.xtsis  as  described  above 
except  that  the  coinsurance  percen¬ 
tage  was  reduced  Ironi  100  per  cent 
to  SO  per  cent. 

F'or  the  year  ol  19.85,  all  17  stores 
used  the  two-iletn  coinsurance  lonn 
on  an  SO  per  cent  coinsurance  basis 
excejit  that  the  Middle  W'est  stores 
had  the  .Agreed  Amount  clause  in 
lieu  ol  SO  per  cent  coinsurance  with 
the  amount  ol  insurance  computed 
on  the  new  standard  and  sitnpliiied 
work  sheet. 

For  the  years  ol  1936,  1987  and 
1988,  all  18  stores  used  the  two- 


carded  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  accompanied  the  new  lonn  so  that 
except  in  the  Middle  West.  by  using  the  .Standard  sitnpliiied 

►  January  18.  1989;  A  single  item 

(doss  Earnings  Fortn  was  adopted  insurance  called  lor  bv 

bv  Stock  Companies  in  New  York  ";as 

suite  together  with  a  Standard 

Work  Sheet.  Both  the  lonn  and 

work  sheet  were  particularlv  cle-  ^ 

signed  lor  the  departn.ent  store 

trade.  The  minimutn  atnount  ol  in- 

surance  rec]nired  was  .50  per  cent  ►  1911;  Fhe  seasonal  weekly  litni- 
ol  lull  annual  gross  earnings  and  tat  ion  lorms  were  discarded  and  the 
the  rale  was  SO  per  cent  ol  the  SO  so-called  12  months  liniitalion 

pcT  cent  coinsurance  liiiilding  rate,  c  lause  was  adopted  in  all  states  ex- 

Fhe  .\grec*d  .\mount  arrangetnent  cept  the  Middle  Wc'st.  Fhe  12 


Nine  top-flight  magazines  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  t9,l48,(^  will  carry  St.  .Marys 
advertising  this  fall  and  w  inter  —  remind¬ 
ing  America's-  foremost  families  that  it 
pays  to  look  for  the  famous  St.  .’Vlarys 
label  and  be  assured  of  the  finest  quality- 
in  all-wool  blankets 


MARYS  BLANKETS 

St.  Moryt,  Ohio 


.  .  McOimr  A««..  ■.  C.  Fr*iicli 

1047  M*rcliOM4is*  Mar«.  M.  C. 

...  47  Cii««a«y  S»..  COorlas  DoIon 

.  .  .  DvchmoR.  Olsaa  t  Oorby 

.  .  722  U.  L.  A.  if.,  &a« 


Your  customers  will  see  these  and 
other  impressive  St.  Marys  ads  in  their 
favorite  magazines.  Ad  above  runs  in 
four  colors  in  October  and  November. 
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itfin  toinsuraiue  lorni  wiih  the 
Ai^rced  Amount  clause  in  lieu  ol 
SO  per  cent  coinsurance. 

For  the  years  ol  im  1910.  1911. 
1912.  1913.  1911  and  191.').  all  IS 
.Stores  (as  well  as  the  other  20  small¬ 
er  stores)  used  the  new  sinf»le  item 
50  per  cent  coinsurance  f*ross  earn- 
in,i*s  lorm  with  the  \f*reed  Amount 
clause  in  lieu  ol  50  per  rent  toin- 
surance  and  with  the  ainouni  ol  in¬ 
surance  computed  tm  the  standard, 
sinipliiied  work  sheet.  Both  lorm 
ol  policy  and  work  sheet  were  de¬ 
signed  particularly  lor  the  dej)ari- 
ment  store  and  retail  business. 
(.More  insurance  than  called  lor  hy 
the  50  per  cent  coinsurance-agreed 
amount  arrangement  was  (arried. 
ol  course,  during  the  war  period  hut 
these  inllated  amounts  will  shorth 
Ik-  restored  to  normal,  and  this  war 
iticrcase  has  been  omitted  because 
not  pertinent  to  this  tliscussion.) 


CHANGES 


ANY  REQUIRED 
NUMBER 

of  Cashiers,  Dispatchers, 


■Mr.  Leader  said:  "'rhey  reipiire 
um  to  carry  either  100  per  cent  or 
SO  per  cent  ol  the  annual  net  j)rolits 
plus  the  annual  charges  and  other 
e.xpenses  (e.xcept  heat,  light  and 
power)  that  would  have  been 
earned  (had  no  lire  occurred)  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  immediately  lol- 
lowing  the  loss,  or  damage,  by  lire, 
whether  or  not  said  diarges  and 
other  expenses  necessarily  continue 
during  a  total  or  partial  suspension 
ol  business.”  For  the  past  seven 
years,  beginning  with  1939,  our 
Mores  have  been  required  to  carry 
only  .50  per  cent  ol  lull  annual 
gross  earnings,  which  are  the  same 
as  the  sum  ol  net  prolits  and  all 
expenses. 


Cashier-Dispatchers 


^INCE  its  founding  in 
1S68,  Sibley’s  has  be- 
lieved  in  Centralized 
Control.  For  many  years 
its  Lamson  Tube  System 
enabled  it  to  maintain 
control  over  a  con- 

_ L _  stantly-expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  Today,  two  tube 
rooms  and  360  stations,  located  in  both  selling  and  non-selling 
areas,  facilitate  tight,  over-all  control  of  one  of  the  East’s  great 
department  stores. 

The  enormous  street  floor  and  basement  volume  is  routed 
through  the  larger  of  the  two  tube  rooms,  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  six  belt-type  desks  permit  operation  at  low  levels 
by  six  cashier-dispatchers,  and  at  high  volume,  by  six  dispatchers 
and  forty-eight  cashiers.  Upper  floor  business  goes  to  the  fifth 
floor  tube  room  with  flexibility  which  accommodates  from  two 
to  thirty-four  operators.  All  charges  are  automatically  separated 
and  routed  to  the  upper  room  for  visual  author- 
ization  from  the  WRITTEN  sales  check.  Man- 
power  is  efficiently  employed,  thanks  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  tubes. 


•Mr.  Leader  said:  “It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  single  store  or  plant  has 
not  been  a  coinsurer  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  past  two  years  or 
more  when  volume  has  pyra¬ 
mided.”  Not  a  single  store  of  the 
38  with  separate  U.  K:  ().  computa¬ 
tions  has  been  a  coinsurer  in  the 
slightest  degree  for  the  past  nine 
years  (or  the  past  ten  years  for 
some  of  the  Middle  West  stores) 
l)ecause  they  have  all  had  the 
•Agreed  .Vinount  arrangement  for 
that  period  and  under  that  ar¬ 
rangement  the  question  of  coinsur¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  loss  ad¬ 
justment  is  non-existent. 

Mr.  Leader  said:  “The  troidile 
with  the  situation,  1  l)elieve,  is  that 


ASK  FOR  THt  FREE  BOOK — “Competing  Th*  Sole." 
It  is  of  interest  to  every  retailer  who  ploiis  ter 
tomorrow ! 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


600  Lomson  Sf. 
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Estimated  Increase  in 
Sales  Set  Sales 

Cumulativt  Set  Sales  as  estimated  Actual  helmv  Actual  (19H 

total  foi  a  year  ahead  Set  Sales  Set  Sales  oi>erl9H) 

1(»  >fais  S.S,000.<,)LH.  IH.  s;i.l  l  l.!»‘):).S7r)  12-4‘V 

I'lie  l.'irgesi  error  on  any  single  siore  lor  ilic  10  \car  |>eriod  was  — the 
lowest  — 0  S‘'„,  the  a\eraj*e  — l.h*’,  -  I  liis  ottiirretl  in  spite  i>l  the  lact  that  this 
10  year  period  showed  0  \ears  with  iinreases  and  olds  1  sear  svith  a  tlcerease 
and  an  attnal  iiuiease  in  a}>j>rej>ate  sales  ol  llil",  in  1011  oser  I9.S1. 


TABLE  ll—l'olume  forecast  experience  of  IS  stores. 


most  of  the  insuiaiue  compatiies 
have  written  U.  &  ().  iiisttratue  on 
(lodtments  that  they  liave  refttsed 
to  tevise,  notwilltsiandinff  that  dies 
intist  lie  co^ni/ant  of  the  fart  that 
these  are  not  fitted  for  tlie  pttrpose 
tised.”  rite  farts  of  tlie  sittialion 
are  exartly  tlie  opposite  Itetatise  o 
the  important  rhanges  made  in 
19‘^()  and  as  otttlitied  alios e. 

Mr.  Leader  saitl:  “Iti  the  mer- 
rantile  httsiness  it  is  prattitalls  im- 
possihle  to  lorerast  the  sohime  of 
httsiness  with  anv  decree  ol  deli- 
nileness  lor  a  sear  heme.  Still,  il 
voti  don't  do  this,  stiti  mas  Imd 
sotirsell  tmder-insiired  and  stiller 
the  (oiisetpiemes.  or  son  mas  he 
“leads  (IS ei -instiled  and  pas  jiremi- 
ttnis  on  items  never  at  risk,  atid 
ss’ithotit  any  possible  heiielit  to 
you.” 

For  the  past  ten  years  this  j>ronp 
of  eighteen  stores  has  done  exartls 
sshat  Mr.  l.eatler  says  is  prartiralls 
impossihle  to  do  and  base  lorerast 
their  volume  a  sear  ahead  as  a  basis 
for  the  .Agreed  .Amotiiit  rlatise.  svith 
the  restilts  shosvn  iu  Fable  II. 

.As  mentioned  abose.  none  of 
these  stores  rottld  base  lottiul  ihem- 
selses  a  roinstirer  inasuuirh  as  the 


possibilitv  ol  a  ((nnstname  i>eiialty 
svas  non-e\islent  betanse  ol  the 
agreed  .nnoiint  arrangement. 

\o  store  lepresentatise  in  this 
group,  to  ms  knosviedge.  leels  that 
he  is  appretiabis  oser-insnretl  svith 
iiistname  in  loite  amotniiing  to  .'ill 
per  tent  ol  Itill  anntial  gross  earii- 
iiigs  as  estimated  a  sear  ahead. 
■Some  base  ligtnetl  thes  might  pos- 
sibls  stptee/e  bs  IU  months  total 
interrtiplion  svith  iiistname  etpial 
to  111  per  tent  to  l.'i  pel  tent  ol 
lull  annnal  gross  earniiigs  lint  all 
base  at  one  time  or  another  ex¬ 
pressed  romplete  satislat tioti  svith 
(arising  insiiramc  to  the  extent  ol 
'll)  per  tent  Ol  lull  aininal  gross 
earnings  and  mails  base  said  thes 
svoitld  tnuler  no  ronsideraiion  tart  s 


less  than  j()  per  tiiit  esen  if  that 
svere  made  possible. 

\\'ilh  the  U.  Ik  ().  tale  iiosv  based 
on  80  per  tent  of  the  SO  per  tent 
( oinsnraiue  liiiildino^  rate  (as  (ou¬ 
tlasted  to  the  aserage  of  the  build 
ing  and  ((intents  rates  sears  ago)  ; 
svith  the  stibstantial  redutiions  in 
lire  insnraiue  lates  on  sprinkleied 
depaiinient  stores  svhieh  have  been 
made;  svith  the  minimum  amouni 
ol  insuraiue  re(|uired  redueed  from 
100  per  (t  ilt  or  more  to  'lO  jier  (eni 
ol  full  annual  gross  earnings;  and 
svith  the  (ost  of  full  proteetioii 
against  loss  of  earnings  ranging 
iKiiii  per  (cut  to  3.'i  per  cent  ol 
the  (ost  of  lire  insurance  on  the 
buildings,  lurniture  and  lixtures 
and  inert handise,  there  has  lieen 
general  agreement  that  the  cost  ol 
L.  ik  O.  insuraiue  is  now  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  lesel.  .Most  certainly  the 
tost  of  complete  IJ.  )k  ().  protection 
today  ranges  Irom  one-half  to  one- 
(piarter  of  the  ((ist  in  the  days  ol 
the  NRl)(i.\  Ivviiurance  liureau 
(l!»U.5-l‘IU‘>) .  '' 

.Ml.  Leader  tpioted  A'irgil 
Hosvell,  svhose  U.  !k  ().  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  .\pril  issue  of  'Fiir 
liri.i  i  ri\,  as  follows; 

"1.  (iomprehensisc  protection  that 
svill  give  unconditional  assur- 
aiue  that  the  stores'  earning 
svill  be  lully  continued  if  the 
business  is  interrupted  by  lire 
Ol  other  insured  peril. 

“U.  Positive  and  simpliiied  ttin- 
irol  to  gnaraiitee  full  ctimpli- 
aiite  of  coiiisuraiice  svithout 
the  necessity  of  making  de¬ 
tailed  and  spetulatise  talcnla- 
tions. 

''.‘k  .Alinimum  cost  ((immensurate 
svith  the  ha/ards  insured 
against.'' 

In  my  opinion  and  the  opinioi. 
ol  the  stores  svhose  L.  Ik  ().  iiisiir- 
aiice  has  been  snimuari/ed,  all 
three  of  those  i etptiremenis  svere 


THE  Cummins  endorser 


MODEL  250 


Dt'parlmeiit  Store  Kxt'cnlises 

reeogui/.t‘  tht‘  imporlaiiee  of 

tht‘  (:i  MMI.\S  KMIORSI-R  to 

•  Sase  time  (‘iidorsiiig  cheeks. 

•  Llearls  (‘iidoix-  all  cheeks. 

•  List  and  endorst*  cheeks  at 
the  saint*  tiim*. 

•  Lliminate  skipped  t‘iidor.se> 
ments. 

•  Aiitomatiealls  ink.  eiidorst*. 
(latt*  and  stack  in  propi'r 
ord(‘r...iii  one  operation. 

II  rile  liHlay  fur  eomi>lete  informalion 


ins  Business  Machines 

Division  of  A.  S.  C  CORPORATION 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 
4740  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILUNOIS 


PERFORATORS  •  CHECK  ENDORSERS  •  RECEIPTERS  •  CHECK  SIGNERS 
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Meats  are  scarce,  sugar  and  other  things  are  hard  to 
get.  But  NO  one  can  ration  the  downright  comfort 
and  satisfying  ease  of  a  sound  sleep  in  a  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  l>ed ! 


•5t  We  plan  to  bring  you  additional  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  now  that  the  war  is  over.  But  we  just 
cant  improve  on  the  Hotel  Penn.sylvania  lied!  It’s 
the  very  last  word  in  comfort.  Wait  till  you  try  one! 


hotel 


l*ENNSnvANlA 


YOUR  DOLLARS  ARE  URGENTLY 


NEEDED  FOR  VICTORY  BONDS 
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standard  work  sheet  and  Agreed 
Amount  arrangement?  If  so,  I  am 
sure  that  projxjsal  will  have  no  sup¬ 
port  from  those  department  stores 
who  have  l)een  using  it  for  years 
and  who  have  eome  to  understand 
its  significance  and  \alue. 

Ihuloubtedly  there  are  forms  of 
insurance  for  other  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  have  been  designed  par- 
ticularlv  for  the  peculiar  needs  of 
those  businesses  but  I  doubt  that 
there  is  any  fortii  of  insurance  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  buyer 
have  received  greater  consideratiou 
and  in  which  the  buyers  themselves, 
through  their  own  representatives 
and  friends,  have  had  a  stronger 
influence. 


S&apl*  of  ths  Etaruiu^,  slapliriod  work  3he«t  -  purtlcul  or ly  dosigiiod  for 
UNirowH  STANDAWD  Dept.  Stores  and  used  in  conneetloD  with  the  single  roRH  no 
Iteo  SOtC  coins. -agreed  aeount  gross  earnings  fore  no< 

BUSINESS  INTERRUPTION  WORK  SHEET 

(USE  AND  OCCUPANCY) 
irOR  USE  WITH  RUSIHESS  IRTERBUPTIOH  FORW) 


KEme  of  Risk 


Location  of  Risk. 


19*4  I  1S45  C.h»  I 

Actatl  ValsM  f«f  Tasr  — *~<  VsIsm  Im 

(usiJig  round  figures  fiRwih  f 
for  Illustration)  Jaaauf  •» 

$  4,54&,0Q0.  $  S«000,OOQ 


Total  Annual  N'et  Sales  (Gross  sales  less  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances)  . - . - 


B  Deduct  Cost  of  Merchandise  St>M 


C.  Operating  Gross  Profits  (excluding  other  income) 

D.  Add  Other  Kamings  Derived  From  C>peration  o 
(other  than  Sales) 

1-  Ca>h  Disciiuntt  Keceivc«l  $ 

2.  CommissHms  and  Hems  from  Lca»cd  IVpts. 


4.  Total  Additional  Income  . 

E.  Gross  Earnings  . .  (  .54*25.91j 

of  net  Sales) 

F.  Take  SO^'t .  60^,  70^  or  S0%  of  Item  E  Culunm  2  as  amount 

of  insurance  required.  de|>ending  upon  (>ercenlagc  contribution 
clause  to  be  used  in  ptdicy  .  .  .  (  .  50  %) 


Better  Understanding  Needed 

In  this  article.  I  have  discussed 
(•Illy  the  Imulameiital  principles. 
Neither  I  uor  anyone  else  would 
(laim  we  have  reached  a  U,  &  (). 
Utopia.  There  is  one  major  item— 
the  war  baby  known  as  the  12 
mouths  limitation  rule— and  vari- 
ious  minor  items  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies  between  territories  awaiting 
improvement  but  they  will  come 
in  lime.  Admittedly,  the  present 
combination  of  a  single  item  gross 
earnings  form  on  a  .50  per  cent  co¬ 
insurance  agreed  amount  basis  and 
its  accompanying  standard  and 
simplified  work  sheet  might  liave 
been  accomplished  faster  than  the 
the  insni’er,  and  tlie  motto  should  1.^  years  it  required  (1923-1935). 
be  ‘he  who  reads  can  nntlerstand’.”  However,  that  is  water  over  the 
Wliat  document  doc's  Mr.  Leader  flam.  It  is  here,  has  been  in  effec- 
mean?  I’he  two-item  100  per  cent  live  nseoier  a  broad  base  for  seven 
coinsurance  loiin  whicli  was  the  \ears  and  has  thoroughly  proven 
one  under  whicli  fiis  loss  occurred  its  value  in  that  period.  Ciompared 
in  1934?  If  so,  I  can  only  say  that  with  the  situation  which  confront- 
ihat  document  was  first  amended  ed  Mr.  Fraser’s  commitee  and 
from  100  per  cent  to  SO  per  t  ent  co-  which  they  went  to  work  on  back 
insurance  and  then  rendered  harm-  in  the  early  1920’s,  it  represents  a 
less  (from  the  point  of  view  of  co-  treincndons  accomplishment.  It  was 
insurance  as  stressed  by  Mr.  I.ead-  possible  only  through  the  eoopera- 
er)  by  the  use  of  a  standard  simpli-  lion  of  many  diflerent  interests, 
bed  work  sheet  and  the  Agreed  Fnrtlier  acconqilishment,  in  m\ 
Amount  clause.  I’hen.  as  far  as  onr  opinion,  depends  on  first  under- 
stores  are  concerned,  it  was  thrown  standing  the  U.  S:  ().  coverage 
away,  seven  vears  ago,  not  because  whicli  is  a\ailablc  to  department 
it  did  not  do  a  reasonablv  gofnl  jf)h  stores  lodav— luit  eleven  vears  ago- 
when  supplemented  liy  the  Agreed  and  then  building  on  that.  A 
Amount  clause  on  an  80  per  (eiu  sample  of  the  new  work  sheet  anc 
coinsurance  basis,  hut  because  there  agreed  amount  computation  i: 
became  available  in  1939  a  better  shown  in  Table  III.  It  illustrates  ir 


Use  eTsn  figures  860,000 


Dattd  ttercti  6r  .19<5 


80$  Coins.  Bldg,  rats 
80$  "  Contents  ■ 

1C0$  »  »  « 

Ave.  90$  Bldg.  &  F.4  F.  : 
50$  Gross  Sanungs  rate 
80$  of  .128 


(Hot  Including  extended  coverage  > 
prenluB  or  additional  insurance 
required  under  ear  oondltlons) 


Fire  Insurance  5  Tears  EquIt.  Annual 

Bldgs.  S  F.  4  F.  (90$)  -1,425,000  S  .174/.4J5-3  yrs.  6,198.75  2,066.25 

Average  Merchandise  (100$)-  440,000  9  .202/.50S-3  yrs.  2.222.00  740.67 

Total  Fire  Insurance  8,420.75  2,806.92 

Ose  4  Occupancy  (Single  Iten  50$  coinsurance-agreed  anount  uross  eamlnfs  fora) 

Fire  0.  4  0.  only 860,000  «  .102/.2S5-3  yrs.  2,193.00  731.00 


Note  that  full  protection  against  loss  of  earnings  under  normal  operating 
conditions  is  obtained  In  this  case  at  a  cost  of  about  26$  of  the  preiilua 
for  fire  Insurance  on  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  merchaollse. 

In  general,  the  cost  of  0.  4  0.  Insurance  ranges  froa  25$  to  35$  of  the 
coat  of  fire  insurance  on  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  aercl)andise. 


TABLE  III— .Stanrfarrf  Work  Sheet 


reasonably  satisfied  some  ten  years 
ago  and  almost  completelv  satisfied 
seven  years  ago.  in  1939.  In*  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Howell  after  publication  of  his  arti¬ 
cle,  he  said  “  Fhe  idea  1  was  trying 
to  convey  was  that  maximum  cov¬ 
erage  and  simplified  control  re- 
cpiire  the  use  of  the  gross  earnings 
form  and  the  more  confusion  to 
buyers  and  brokers  arising  out  of 
alternative  forms— the  sexmer  buy¬ 
ers  would  insist  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  gross  earnings  form.  Fhe 
matter  of  commensurate  premium 
and  rate  would  he  a  natural  se- 
cpience  to  the  uniform  purchasing 
of  the  Gross  Earnings  contract.” 

Mr.  Leader  said;  ‘‘\\'hv  not  throw 
the  whole  lot  away  and  create  a 
form  fair  to  both  and  particularly 
fitted  for  mercantile  stores  of  to¬ 
day?  The  now  mysterious  docu¬ 
ment  should  have  its  mysterious 
paths  and  by-ways  removed  for  the 
protection  of  both  the  itisured  and 
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